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GROUND 


— fall litters of pigs to watch, soy beans to 

thresh, corn ready for harvest, silage to 
grind, farm buildings to repair and paint, and 
manure to spread, October is a busy month for the 
farmer. An hour or two away from the farrowing 
pen may mean the loss of one or more pigs—yet other 
farm work must be done. Thousands of farmers have 





found that equipping their tractors and 
implements with FirestoneGroundGripTires 
saves two or more hours every working 
day. And that’s only one of the many savings 
that Firestone Ground Grip Tires provide. 
Order your new tractor and implements 
equipped with these greatest of all traction 
tires—or, call upon your nearby Implement 
Dealer, Firestone Tire Dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store and find out 
how little it-costs to put your farm on rubber 
by changing: over your present steel-wheel 
tractor to Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
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Only FIRESTONE 

Ground Grip Tires 

Have These Patented 

and Exclusive 
Advantages: 

Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot bend, 
break or tear off. 

Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to 
Loosen, because of extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped 
cords under the tread. 

Scientifically-Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 

Surface Contact assures 

ii increased pulling power. 

~~ Flatter Triple-Braced 

read provides greater 
shoulder traction. 

Continuous Triple-Braced 












NEW LOW-COST PLAN FOR EQUIPPING 
YOUR STEEL WHEEL TRACTOR WITH 


Firestone 
| GROUND GRIP TIRES 


Here’s a simple, easy, 
~ economical way to change- 
over your steel wheel tractor 
| to Firestone Ground Grip 
: Tires. Just remove the steel 





+ Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
over your present steel 























Traction Bars, joined 
_ ether for smoother 
ing. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 

(check below): 

C A copy of the new Farm Guide Book, 

0 Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan. 

O Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover 
Plan. 





O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 






Tires with my own tractoryo: rm. 
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* MORE FARMERS HAVE THEIR TRACTORS EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 


Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, Nationwide N. B.C. Red Network. 
Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 






























CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 











 9-11—Bangor Apple Show, Bangor, 
No tigh.—Riley Lynch, Sec’y, Bangor. 

Nov. 14-16—Minnesota State Horticul- 

tural Society annual meeting, Hotel 


Radisson, Minneapolis. Winter meet-- 


ing Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Nov. 16, in conjunction with society 
meeting —J. D. Winter, Sec’y, Minne- 
sota Fruit Growers Assn., Mound. — 

Nov. 15-16—South Dakota State Horticul- 
tural Society winter meeting, Cataract 
Hotel, Sioux Falls—W. A. Simmons, 
Sec’y, Court House, Sioux Falls. _ 

Nov. 16-17—Iowa Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion and Iowa Beekeepers Association 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines. Joint Horticultural banquet, 
Nov. 16—R. S. Herrick, Sec’y, State 
House, Des Moines. 

Nov. 16-17—Wisconsin -State Horticul- 
tural Society annual convention, fruit 
growers’ section, Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms, Sheboygan—H. J. Rahmlow, 
Sec’y, 424 University Farm Place, Madi- 
son. 

Dec. 1-2—Montana Horticultural Society 
43rd annual meeting, Stevensville—Geo. 
L. Knight, Sec’y, Missoula. 

Dec. 4-6—Washington State Horticul- 
tural Association 35th annual meeting, 
Wenatchee.—J. C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pull- 
man. 

Dec. 5-7—Michigah State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting and apple show, 
Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids.—H. D. 
Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 

Dec. 5-7—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. — 
‘Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 5-7—Virginia State Horticultural 
Society 44th annual meeting, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke-—W. S. Campfield, 
Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 6-7—Oklahoma Pecan Growers As- 
sociation annual meeting, Tulsa—Frank 
B. Cross, Stillwater. | 

Dec. 7-8—Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Hood River.—O. 
T. McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 12-14—Nebraska Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Lincoln—E. H. 
Hoppert, Sec’y, Lincoln. 

Dec. 13-15—Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Easton, Md.—T. 
F. Manns, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 

Jan. 3-S—American Pomological Society 
annual convention, in joint session with 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass.—H. L. Lantz, 
Sec’y, APS, Ames, Iowa; W. R. Cole, 
Sec’y, Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Assn., Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 4-5—Maryland State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Hagerstown.— 
A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 

Jan. 9-11—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Lafayette—R. L. 
Winklepeck, Sec’y, Lafayette. 

Jan. 9-12—New York State Horticultural 
Society 85th annual meeting, Rochester. 
—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 

Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 
tural Association annual meeting, Har- 
risburg, in connection with Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, 
State College. 

Jan. 17-18—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety winter meeting, Lewiston—E. L. 
White, Sec’y, Bowdoinham. 

Jan. 24-26—New York State Horticultural 

ety eastern meeting, Kingston.— 

_ Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 

Feb. 7-8—West Virginia Horticultural 
Society 47th annual meeting, Martins- 
burg—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Mar- 
tinsburg. 
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¢ THE TRUCK OF VALUE «+ 


GET TO MARKET 


Quicker 
WITH GMC TRUCKS 


A GMC can beat any other truck built—in or out of 
the orchard! These Super-Powered trucks accel- 
erate faster, get through traffic quicker, make better 
time on hills. You can haul more loads per day— 
that’s as good as having extra truck capacity for your 
rush season! And your operating costs are lower... 
GMCs actually use Jess gas than other trucks that are 
slower. See your GMC 

dealer before you buy 


your next truck. You'll C i = C K 


be amazed when you 

see how much more GMC PRICES 
value you get in mod- Against the 3 Lowest! 
ern GMC trucks. 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


GMC TRUCKS 























TRAILERS - DIESELS 
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SUCCESS 


years 
the first rubber tire for 
tractors was built 
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NOT LIKE THIS — 
Ever clean a horse’s 
hoof? Then you know 
how pockets pack 
with dirt and mud. 


LIKE THIS — Steel 
wheel makers for 
years have used de- 
signs with separate 
lugs that stay clean. 


\ 
> aa \ 


Here’ a tread that {w" a 
PROVED : “a. 






OES the tread on that Good- 
year Sure-Grip look sort of 
familiar? 


That’s reasonable, because 
you've seen the same principle 
of open bar construction used 
for years on steel wheels. 


Look at it and you'll see all 
the lugs are separate. No cor- 
ners, no mud traps to fill up. 


You never saw steel wheels with 
lugs that made a lot of pockets 
where dirt could pack. 


So we figured a rubber tire 
ought to have a tread that would 
stay clean too. 


That’s why we built the Sure- 
Grip. And the Goodyear Sure- 
Grip is the tire for you, for the 
following reasons: 


First, it’s self-cleaning. No tread 
can grip when it’s all clogged 
up. Here’s a tire you can use in 
soft ground, or on sod that’s 


THE GREATEST NAME 


wet with dew early in the 
morning. 


Second, it bites in. Notice how 
every lug stands by itself — 
without “bridges” of rubber 
between lugs to act like sled 
runners. Notice also that these 
lugs are far enough apart, so 
every one gets achance to“bite.” 


Third, all lugs are even-spaced. 
That means even pull, no slip- 
and-grip to cause jerks and 
start spins. 


Of course we built this tire for 
long life. We brace every lug 
by broadening the base — just 
like you'd build a dirt dam in 
a creek, broad at the bottom, 
tapered toward the top. 


You can add it all up as we do 
in the picture of that tire —no 
mud traps—no jerks—no lug 
tear —and when you get that, 
mister, you've got the kind of 
tires you want on your tractor. 








Gaaokhyr 





EAR 





SURE-GRIDP- the Self-Cleaning Tractor Tire 
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NUT GROWERS MEET 


Tue Northern Nut Growers’ Association | 
held its thirtieth annual meeting in Rocke a 
port, Ind., September 7-9. About 60 4 
tended the sessions. Papers were = b 
sented on various phases of nut culture 3 
and these will be reviewed from time toa 
time in this column. : 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
field trip on which several plantings of” 
nut trees were visited. In the City of 
Rockport was an especially fine planting © 
of young pecan trees. These had received | 
excellent care and in addition to being 
handsome ornamental trees, had bora 4 
substantial crops of pecans. On the farm 
of Harry Weber a large commercial plant- © 
ing of walnuts, pecans and hickorieg was _ 
coming into bearing. J. F. Wilkinson had 
a fine collection of pecans and pecan- | 
hickory hybrids. Among the hybrids © 
Pleas was noted as being unusually hand. 
some. 

The third day of the meeting was de- 
voted to a field trip to the pecan groves 
on the bottom lands of the Wabash River 
near New Haven, Ill. Here are immense 
groves of native pecan trees on land which 
overflows every year. The nuts are 
harvested each year and are a substantial 
source of revenue from lands not suitable 
for other crops. 

The 1940 meeting of the association wil] 
be held in Roanoke, Va., the last three 
days of the week in which Labor Day oc- 
curs. At this meeting chestnuts will be 
a major attraction. 

Officers elected were as follows: Presj- 
dent, Dr. A. S. Colby, University of Ifljz 
nois, Urbana, IIl.; vice-president, H. F, ™ 
Stoke, Roanoke, Va.; treasurer, D. € 
Snyder, Center Point, Iowa; secretary, 

Slate, Geneva, N.Y.—Georce L, 
SLATE. 3 


NEW PEAR WINS 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE 


A NEW PEAR was unanimously award- 
ed grand sweepstakes prize over more than 
500 new fruit entries at the 1939 Summer 
National New Fruits Show sponsored by 
Stark-Burbank Institute of Horticulture, ” 
Louisiana, Mo., which offered $1500 worth 
of prizes for the most promising new fruits. 

Apparently this prize-winning pear has 
all the characteristics which go to make up 
a valuable commercial variety. Filling one 
of the greatest gaps in horticulture—the 
need for a high quality pear ripening be- 
fore Bartlett, of large size, beautiful ap- 
pearance, delicious flavor, hardiness, heavy 
bearing and resistance to blight—this new 
pear should find a welcome in the orchards 
of the country. 

Mrs. Mary Milner of Salt Lake City en- 
tered the pear and says that her father 
planted the seed which started this pear 
towards possible commercial glory in their 
backyard over 40 years ago. Twice the tree 
almost met with disaster when horses lev- 
eled it to the ground. Each time it was 
patiently nursed back to health by’ Mrs. 
Milner. The resulting tree has never been 
attacked by the dreaded fire blight. 

Stark Bro’s Nurseries have secured ex- 
clusive control of this new pear and will 
apply for a U. S. Plant Patent on this new 
improved blight-resistant pear. 
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NATIONAL APPLE WEEK 


Tue International Apple Association has ~ 
designated the period from October 31 to. 
November 6 as national Apple Week. Hal- 
lowe’en Day as usual marks the beginning ~ 
of this celebration, the aim of which, ac- § 
cording to R. G. Phillips, secretary of the 
association, is to give widespread publicity | 
to the apple through various means and to 7 
increase the consumption of’ the King of 
Fruits. j 
OCTOBER, 1930 
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U.S. TO HELP APPLE INDUSTRY 
MOVE THIS YEAR'S CROP 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace announces that the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation is authorized to “buy — apples for relief 
use to help the apple industry carry out a program developed by grower 
representatives for improving marketing conditions for this year's large crop.” 
. Thus the assistance of the U.S.D.A. is assured for the diversion of some 
20,000,000 bushels of apples from the fresh fruit market. Origin of this con- 
certed effort to boost apple prices was a get-together of industry leaders in 
Washington with Agricultural Adjustment Administration's Porter R. Taylor. 
Out of the two-day discussions came a unanimous vote asking apple growers 
to undertake the removal of marketable but sub-standard fruit from the fresh 
trade. For every bushel up to 10,000,000 thus diverted, the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation will purchase a bushel of the higher market grades 
for relief and other non-commercial distribution. The minimum grade to be 
bought is combination U.S. No. | and U.S. Utility or an equivalent state grade. 
Behind this plan, says Mr. Taylor, is the fact that “the apple industry is con- 
fronted with difficult marketing problems this year because of the large crop, 
heavy production of competing fruits and the uncertainty of the export situa- 
tion. The buying of surplus apples for relief use is designed to supplement the 
efforts which growers themselves are willing to make in order to prevent 
serious losses." 

Commercial production of apples this year is estimated at slightly over 
103,000,000 bushels which, according to the U.S.D.A. announcement, is 25 
per cent in excess of last year's production and seven per cent over the aver- 
age production for the last 10 years. This season's exports are expected to 
be curtailed largely because of the large crops in foreign countries and Euro- 
pean conditions. During recent years, the apple export market has taken 
around 11,000,000 bushels annually. 

The Department of Agriculture's help in this marketing crisis is based on 
evidence that growers are working to wipe out causes for the present condi- 
tion with a long-range program. National Apple Institute's president Kirk L. 
Keller has been chosen to lead this program. One grower from each state will 
assist him. 

Because this plan definitely opens a way to solution of a serious market 
situation, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER urges growers of the nation to co- 
operate for their own good as well as the good of the industry. Growers 
should immediately offer to help local and state committees, for the success 
of the plan depends upon how quickly it can be put into full operation. 


6 
“FRUITS OF GOOD PLANTING" 


(See Front Cover) 


Reflected in the quality fruit which annually graces the trays, plates and 
ring-face displays at hundreds of fruit shows throughout the country is a 
background of careful planting, a knowledge of expert cultivation and 
carefully planned selection. This month's American Fruit Grower cover 
illustration shows Ford Quigley, orchard manager of the widely known 
northern Ohio Halfred Farms, judging fruit at the Burton Fair, a yearly 
event in Ohio's fruit producing Geauga County. Photograph by Edward 
Meister, Jr. 
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Big-Scale Fruit Growers Add 
4 New International TracTracTors to Flee 








Taking delivery on the four additions to the Watsonville Exchange TracTracTor fleet. Left to right: Joe Everett, ranch 
foreman; Norman Harmer, shop foreman; Mitchell Resetar, manager; and Mitchell Resetar, Jr., his son. 


Past Performance Paves Way for Repeat Order 


When the Watsonville Exchange, Inc., of 
Watsonville, California, recently purchased 
four new International Diesel TracTracTors 
for its large-scale fruit and vegetable-growing 
Operations, past performance was a deciding 


factor. 


This large repeat order came three years after 
a purchase of two International T-20 TracTrac- 
Tors. These T-20’s, in continuous use during 
three years, have given a good account of them- 
selves in power, fuel economy, low upkeep, ease 
in starting, and accessibility. The firm also has 
two Farmall tractors for row-crop cultivation. 


Managed by Mitchell Resetar, Watsonville 


Exchange, Inc., is one of California’s largest 
farming organizations. This season 600 acres 
of orchard, 842 acres of lettuce, and 165 acres 


of sugar beets are under cultivation. 


* * * * * 


If your work calls for economical crawler 
tractor power, you will find the answer in the 
International TracTracTor line. Six sizes— 
T-20, T-35, TD-35 Diesel, T-40, TD-40 Diesel, 
and the new 70-h.p. (drawbar) TD-18 Diesel. 
Call on the International Harvester dealer in 
your neighborhood and ask him for the full 


story about these sure-footed crawlers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(incorporated ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Left—Aerial view of two-year- 
old contour planted peach or- 
chard. On _ easily erodible 
a soils, contour planting and 
8 Oey oe z terracing is the most practical 
? Ree method of controlling erosion. 






‘ — Below, center—Knee ‘high in a 
good stand of Austrian winter 
peas as cover crop in peach 
orchard is Prof. A. M. Musser, 
horticulturist at The Clemson 
Agricultural College and South 
Carolina Experiment Station. 
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% Bottom—Oldest peach orchard 
; in South Carolina, planted in 
s 1901. Rows were set on con- 
| tour; slope averages from six 
to 15 per cent. Trees are still 
vigorous and produced this 
year one of the best crops of 
e their history. Photographs, cour- 
tesy Soil Conservation Service. 
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THE NEW PEACH INDUSTRY 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


By A. M. MUSSER 





SOUTHEAST United States has 
grown peaches on a commercial scale 
since the early seventies, but it was 
not until varieties more suitable for 
growing under southern climatic con- 
ditions were discovered and more 
efficient transportation facilities pro- 
vided that production assumed large- 
scale proportions. The Elberta and 
Georgia Belle varieties, discovered 
in 1870, and the Hiley, in 1886, pro- 
vided the varieties that have formed 
a high percentage of southern produc- 
tion from that time up to the present 
day. 

Georgia has been the leading peach 
producing state in the South and the 
second largest producing state of the 
whole country for many years, while 
California, with its great canning in- 
dustry, has led all other states in 
bushels produced since peach statistics 
were first published in the U.S.D.A. 
Yearbook for the year 1909. 

In 1930 the number of peach trees 
in the entire country was over 79,- 
000,000, but by 1935 their number 
had decreased about 15 per cent. This 
decrease was largely due to drought 
and extremely low winter tempera- 
tures in the Midwest and East and to 
winterkilling, diseases, etc., in various 
parts of the South. Some decrease 
occurred in practically all of the pro- 
ducing states, except South Carolina. 
Replacements have been and are being 
made in most sections. Large acreage 


increases are also being made in some 
OCTOBER, 1939 


districts, notably in Pennsylvania. 
Michigan and South Carolina. 

South Carolina is divided on the 
basis of elevation and soils into three 
general sections, the Piedmont, Sand- 
hills and Coastal Plain. Fifteen coun- 
ties or one-third of all counties in 
South Carolina are now producing 
peaches on a commercial scale, with 
Spartanburg County in the Piedmont 
far ahead of the others in number of 
trees in commercial orchards. The 
next largest peach growing section’ in 
the State is known as “The Ridge” 
which lies largely in Saluda and Edge- 
field counties, part of which borders 
on the Sandhills. 

In order to get a background for 
the great increase in peach planting 
in South Carolina, we must go back 
to the year 1920. At that time there 
were 26 bearing commercial orchards 
scattered over various parts of the 
State. During the planting seasons of 
1921-22 and 1922-23 a great many 
more commercial orchards comprising 
over half a million trees were set in 
both the Sandhills and the Piedmont 
sections. This increase in planting 
was largely due to the fact that the 
first growers as a rule had been very 
successful and to a desire to get away 
from cotton as the main cash crop. 
The planting continued each year with 
70,000 to 180,000 trees per year until 
1935-36 when nearly 250,000 trees 
were set. The following year over 

(Continued on page 17) 






















































AMERICAN FRUIT 
NATIONWIDE PEACH 


Back of the increased nave 4 in nationwide peach planting as pointed out by 
A. M. Musser in this issue, lies a studied plan on the part of each individual 


grower as to what varieties be sets in new plantings. To help 


growers work out 


their future ——_- on a sound fact basis, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


making its 


econd Annual Variety Survey, asked 105 of the country’s fruit 


nurserymen what varieties their customers have been ordering for new plant- 
ings. Because today’s plantings reflect what probable production will be in 
seven to 10 years, growers can use facts in this survey to establish “analyzed” 
planting programs on a basis that will be in accord with future peach produc- 


tion. 


DEAN HALLIDAY, Managing Editor. 


From the time when peaches were 
first brought under cultivation thou- 
sands of years ago in China, the 
production of this fruit has spread 
throughout the world, until today it 
is probably the most universally culti- 
vated of fruits. First records of the 
peach were made in China 2000 years 
before its introduction in Europe. 
Early Roman writers made frequent 
mention of the peach as one of their 
favored fruits. For years it was be- 
lieved that Persia was the original 
home of the peach, yet it has been 
proved by historical records that the 
Chinese were the first to cultivate the 
peach from which our varieties have 
come. 

Early settlers brought the first 
peaches to America. What kinds or 
types these early American peaches 
were is questionable. Through the 
years, though, there has developed an 
array of peach varieties large enough 
in quantity and differences to puzzle 
even those who have specialized in the 
study of varieties of this fruit. One 
authority states that there exists in 
this country more than 2100 varieties. 
But of this number, as with other 
fruits, there are only a comparatively 
few that stand out as being of com- 
mercial importance. 

What these few are, how they com- 
pare in importance with each other, 


and to what extent they are being. 


planted by commercial growers in dif- 
ferent localities, are puzzling ques- 
tions that prompted AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower to select peaches for this 
year’s nationwide variety survey. 

Because of their close relationship 
with peaches, nectarines were included 
in the questionnaire sent to 105 fruit 
nurseries throughout the country. 

With a knowledge of what is being 
planted today, a forecast of what our 
peach production in the way of varie- 
ties will be in a few years is simplified. 

To a peach that resulted when a 
seed of the Chinese Cling was planted 
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by Samuel Rumph of Marshallville, 
Ga., late in the growing season of 
1870, goes the honor of being the na- 
tion’s favorite variety by a wide mar- 
gin. This variety, the Elberta, is 
known in every United States peach 
section. Being more-or less tolerant 
of soil and climate, a year-after-year 
“repeater” in fruitfulness and a vig- 
orous grower, it was expected that El- 
berta would assume a “sweepstakes” 
lead as most popular planting variety. 
over all others. But newer varieties in 
this group have seriously contended 
the Elberta’s domination during the 
past few years. Because of its more 
than half century of sustained popu- 
larity, in which its performance has 
met all challenges, Elberta merits its 
greater than three to one lead in the 
national rating for yellow-fleshed, 
freestone, midseason varieties. 

Second to Elberta in this listing is 
Halehaven, a comparatively new va- 
riety which came from the technique 
of skillful plant breeding. Other va- 
rieties which make up the first 12 yel- 
low-fleshed, midseason freestones are 
J. H. Hale, Golden Jubilee, South 
Haven, Early Elberta, Hardee, Red- 
elberta, Shippers Late Red, Early 
Crawford, Rio Oso Gem and Gage, in 
the order named. 

Sectionally, Elberta is the mid- 
season, yellow-fleshed, freestone or 
semifree leader except for the North- 
west, where Redelberta is first choice, 
and in California, where Rio Oso Gem 
heads the list. Golden Jubilee is most 
popular in the Northeast, where it 
stands second, but it ranks among the 
leaders in every section, dropping as 
low as seventh only in California. 
Halehaven is variable in its sectional 
popularity, being fourth in the North- 
east, second in the Midwest, third in 
the North Central and southern areas 
and sixth in the Northwest, with no 
ranking in California. 

Rochester is 10 times as popular 
nationally as its nearest competitor, 
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THESE VARIETIES LEAD 
PEACH PLANTINGS 


To the Elberta, chance seedling 
discovered some 70 years ago in a 
small Georgia town, goes the honor 
of being the nation’s most planted 
peach. Second to Elberta in na- 
tional preference is Halehaven, 
barely 10 years out of a cross be- 
tween J. H. Hale and South Haven, 
Although it ranks a weak second to 
Elberta, the rapid rise in plantings 
of Halehaven denotes variety char- 
acteristics which are likely to chal- 
lenge Elberta as soon as the variety 
becomes better known in the na- 
tion’s peach areas. 

For the entire country, the yellow- 
fleshed freestones are the leaders, 
Top variety among the early sorts 
in this group is Rochester, and for 
the late varieties Late Elberta is the 
favorite. 

Mikado (June Elberta) heads the 
yellow-fleshed clingstones, while 
Belle (Belle of Georgia) is the out- 
standing white-fleshed freestone 
with Champion a close contender. 
The white-fleshed clingstones are led 
by Early Wheeler and Mayflower. 

Quetta and Victoria are the high 
ranking nectarine varieties. 








—— 





Oriole, in the yellow-fleshed, free- 
stone, early variety list. In the order 
of their standing, the. other leading 
types in this bracket are Fisher, St. 
John, Dewey and Triumph. The early 
season yellow-fleshed, freestone lead- 
er in every separate section is Roches- 
ter. 

At the head of the tabulation of 
late, yellow-fleshed freestones stands 
Late Elberta, which tops Krummel 
October, second place holder, by 
slightly more than a four to one dif- 
ferential. Runners-up in this group 
include Late Crawford, Hal-Berta, 
Salberta, Gold Drop, Salwey, Aug- 
bert, Lemon Free, Crosby, Halate and 
Smock. Late Elberta carries its first 
place rating into the sectional break- 
down, where it is bettered only by 
Late Crawford in the Northeast and 
South, Salwey and Krummel October 
in California and Late Crawford and_ 
Salwey in the Northwest. 

In the yellow-fleshed, clingstone 
classification, Mikado (June Elberta) 
is the two to one favorite. Other varie- 
ties attaining a place among the first 
nine of this group on a national basis” 
are Peaks, Palore, Arp, Marigold, — 
Sellers, Phillips, Tuskena and Buttet-~ 
cup. Most varieties of this group are 
planted in the South and California. 7 
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Meeting challenge after chal- 
lenge in its long colorful 
career, Elberta has emerged 
the wide-margin _ favorite 
among the nation's peach 
growers, as pointed out by the 
digest of this year's AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER survey. 


Southern orchardists, as 
indicated by their tree 
purchases, prefer Mi- 
kado and Arp, with 
Frank, Chilon and E!I- 
berta Cling also in the 
running. The selections 
of California growers 
have popularized Peaks, 
Palore, Sellers, Phillips 
and Tuskena. 

Although Champion 1s 
reported as most popular 
for planting of the white- 
fleshed, freestone types 
in all sections except the 
Northeast and South, 
Belle (Belle of Georgia) 
outclasses it in national 
totals due to heavy plant- 
ing in the latter areas. Standing of 
the white-fleshed, freestone peaches 
nationally corresponds closely to the 
sectional choices. The national lineup, 
after Belle and Champion, is Hiley, 
Carman, Delicious, Cumberland, Al- 
ton, Radiance, White Hale and Iron 
Mountain, to complete the first 10. 

Probably the greatest variation in 
sectional planting for any one group 
oceurs for the white-fleshed cling- 
stones. Greensboro leads in the North- 
east, Early Wheeler (Red Bird) in 
the Midwest, South and North Cen- 
tral states, Mayflower in California, 
and Alexander in the Northwest. 
Place ratings in the South, where 
more stock of this peach type is being 
set than in any other section, are the 
same as brought out by the nationwide 
tabulation. From first place through 
seventh, the varieties are Early 
Wheeler, Mayflower, Early Rose, 
Heath Cling, Greensboro, Uneeda and 
Alexander. Some growers in Texas 
and Florida are concentrating on the 


white-fleshed, freestones Hart Cling . 


and Best May as their planting 
choices. 


Planting of the so-called novelty 
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peaches including Blood Cling (red- 
fleshed clingstone), Peento (white, 
sweet-fleshed clingstone) and Climax 
and Pallas (white, sweet-fleshed free- 
stones) has practically ceased when 
compared to that of the popular com- 
mercial types. What planting of the 
Blood Cling is being done is concen- 
trated in the South, with scattered, ex- 
tremely light setting of this type in the 
Northwest, Midwest and North Cen- 
tral states. 

Among the nectarines, Quetta and 





That there are several new and 
popular peach varieties having spe- 
cial merit is an undisputed fact and 
to some who study this survey it 
may seem strange that these are not 
mentioned here. But it must be re- 
membered that these newer sorts 
have not yet been completely tried 
commercially and until they are 
fruit growers will not be planting” 
them in quantities large enough to 
make them stand out in any stud} 
of national planting developments. 
—EDITORS. 
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Victoria are almost tied, with the 
Quetta holding a slight lead. Other 
nationally prominent varieties of this 
fruit, which is actually a smooth- 
skinned peach, are Gold Mine, Sure 
Crop, Fox, John Rivers, Hunter, Bos- 
ton, Red Roman and Garden State. 
From California, where nectarine pro- 
duction has assumed its greatest im- 
portance, it is reported that John 
Rivers, Quetta, Gold Mine and Sure 
Crop are being planted in the order 
given. Hunter and Victoria.are most 
popular in the Northeast, while Sure 
Crop stands out in the South, and 
Quetta, Gold Mine and Fox in. the 
Midwest. 

Miscellaneous peach varieties not 
already mentioned which rank highest 
and the states reporting them are Bab- 
cock, California and Texas; Jewel, 
Florida; Frank, Texas and Kansas; 
Polly, South Dakota and Maryland; 
Halford and Sims, California. 

When asked which varieties they 
would recommend culling from their 
peach stocks, the nation’s fruit nurs- 
erymen sent in a list of more than 100 
varieties. One tree producer emphat- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Fruits of the 
Rubel blue- 
berry, the va- ‘ 
riety used by * 
Stanley Johns- 
ton to find 
water table 
height at which blue- 
berries have best 
growth, highest 
yields. Johnston A 
shown measuring 
growth of test plants. 
















BERRIES ‘ 








WATER TABLE 


Cultivated blueberry growers and 
experimenters were quick to discover 
that this fruit thrives best under con- 
ditions too wet for most small-fruits, 
that good drainage, too, is required. 


What they didn’t know, however, was 


at just what height the water table, 
sor top of that portion of the soil 
which is more or less constantly 
saturated with water, should’ be to 
obtain best blueberry plant growth. 
Some eight years ago, Stanley 
Johnston and his co-workers at the 
South Haven (Mich.) Experiment 
Station set themselves to the task of 
finding out where the water table 
should stand to give blueberries their 
best chance to grow and yield.- They 
devised a system of four tanks into 
- which soil was placed. Plants were 
set in the soil and for eight years the 
water has been held at the same 
height in each of four tanks. These 
heights, which correspond to water 
tables under field growing condi- 
tions, range from six through 14 and 
22 to 30 inches below the surface of 
the soil. Johnstonsays that during 
the first season or two the test was 
conducted there was many a guess as 
to which set of plants would take and 
hold the lead. Today the plots 
definitely show that a water table of 
approximately 14 inches below the 


soil surface is the best for blue- 
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berries, at least under southwestern 
Michigan conditions. It appears from 
the test plot that a water table rising 
to withm six inches of the soil sur- 
face is too high. Plants in the tank 
where the water is held at this height 
had poorest growth of the four 
groups. 

Plants in the tank where the water 
comes to within 22 inches of the top 
of the soil are next to the 14-inch plot 
in growth, and the 30 inches from 
soil surface plot has plants that are in 
third place for speedy growth. 

In all cases, yields of the plants 
correspond to their growth. Rubel 
is the variety used in the eight-year 
test which will be continued for fur- 
ther observation. 


NEW PRODUCTION AREA 


It seems only natural that culti- 
vated raspberry production would 
develop in a land that for years had 
been overrun with wild red rasp- 
berries. That’s what happened about 
twenty years ago in a_ region 
around the western end of Lake 
Superior known as the Head of the 
Lakes. Those growers of two dec- 
ades ago received high prices for 
their berries which resulted in an in- 
vasion of men who wanted to share 
in the wealth from canes. By 1933, 
prices had dropped, many acres were 
plowed down. 

To Duluth during the winter of 
1933-34 went 67 alert growers who 
were tired of the low berry prices 
and were determined to do something 


about it: Their discussions resulted 
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in formation of the Head of the 
Lakes Fruit Growers’ Association, 
This new group started looking for 
outside markets and uncovered the 
fact that berries from their section 
are really superior in size, color and 
shipping quality to those . from 
many another production area, that 
their crop harvest peak comes on 
after others are over in the area east 
of the Rocky Mountains and that the 
crop is ready for market just before 
the late-crop of the Pacific Coast 
states. 

Today practically all of the pro- 
duction on the Head of the Lakes is 
shipped to outside markets where the 
association members obtain better- 
than-usual prices. As might be ex- 
pected, membership in the organiza- 
tion is increasing yearly and many 
idle acres are again being planted. 
In 1938 the association built and 
paid for its own warehouse. Before 
this time space was rented for han- 
dling of the crop. 

Minnesota is a ranking raspberry 
producing state east of the Rockies 
and observers agree that the Head of 
the Lakes section will soon be the 
State’s largest raspberry area. 

Reasons in back of the transforma- 
tion of this cut-over lumbering and 
mining section are based probably 
first on the low price of the land. The 
development of efficient land-clearing 
equipment in the past couple of years 
means that some machines are now 
clearing land in this area at an avef- 


age rate of an acre an hour, with the ~ 
cost running about five dollars pef™ 


hour. 
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... it was found that a difference 
of five feet in orchard elevation 
was the difference between success 
and failure in some _ locations." 


Wirn everything to gain in the 
way of getting young orchards off to 
a head start, and practically nothing 
to lose, modern growers are being 
careful where they locate new plant- 
ings, looking ahead to the time when 
these trees will furnish a livelihood 
for them. No longer are these grow- 
ers planting fruit on land that seems 
unsuited for any other crop; instead 
they are studying the needs of fruit 
trees and plants and are trying to sat- 
isfy these needs from the beginning. 

Maryland horticulturist A. F. Vier- 
heller pointedly remarks, “Soil is im- 
portant. Plant only on the best fer- 
tile soil that you can. Don’t try to 
get along with a poor soil; try to build 
it up and grow fruit at the same time. 
It is much easier and cheaper to keep 
up a soil than it is to build wp a soil. 
Site is important. In New Jersey it 
was found that a difference of five 
feet in orchard elevation was the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
in some locations. ... We can’t afford 
to set orchards on land that is poor 
and washy. If land isn’t worth ter- 
racing or planting on contour, or do- 
ing something to keep it from going 
down the creek every time it rains, 
then it isn’t worth setting to or- 
chards.” 

If, then, time, effort and money are 
spent in obtaining the best possible 
site for the young orchard, it is only 
logical that the best available trees of 
new and superior varieties be pur- 
chased for planting stock. There’s a 
world of difference in nursery stock, 
as any experienced grower knows. 
Fortunately, for the veteran as well as 
the beginner, reputable nurseries sup- 
ply trees and plants that are actually 
as represented in their catalogs and 
booklets. Because the trees and plants 
that are bought for new plantings will 
some day mean an income for owners, 
It seems silly that there should be 
quibbling over a price differential of 
five or eight cents per plant between 


good, healthy, properly-rooted stock 
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and smaller, uncertain plants. When 
trees are set and cared for over a two- 
year period and then die, there is no 
way to regain the lost time, no way 
to compensate for wasted expenses 
and effort. 

Since the start of man’s cultivation 
of fruits there. have been hundreds of 
ways used for setting trees. One of 
the first instances of fruit research in 
this country dealt with planting. About 
1845, a plant worker tried setting 
trees with a rubber tube attached to 
the largest root of each tree. These 
tubes were kept filled with water, and 
subsequent growth of the tube-fitted 
trees was far greater in proportion to 
those planted in the usual manner. 
Another theory that sprang up and 
was popular at the end of the last 
century consisted of trimming roots 
closely and jamming them into a small 
hole. European orchardists still dip 
roots of young trees in a thick mud 
mixture before planting. Today at- 
tention has been focused on the use 
of granulated peat moss in setting 
young stock. 

All such practices are based on one 
fundamental principle. The roots of 
any plant must have contact with the 
soil moisture and soil particles, as well 
as with the air in the soil. Peat moss 
has been particularly effective in pro- 
viding aeration and at the same time 
keeping moisture in contact with the 
roots of the developing plants. Be- 
cause it promotes loosening of the soil 
through alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, digging of the tree hole in the 
(Continued on page 23) 


"If land isn't worth terracing or 
planting on contour, or doing some- 
thing to keep it from going down 
the creek every time it rains, then it 
setting to 


isn't worth orchards." 
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GREAT PLAINS FRUIT BREEDERS MEET 


Pian T breeders and horticulturists 
from several provinces in Canada and 
from a half dozen midwestern states 
met at the University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., in August. The three-day ses- 
sion provided an excellent opportunity 
for fruit, vegetable and flower breed- 
ers to see the breeding work being 
done at the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Plant breeders 
at the University of Minnesota have 
developed work with a wide range of 
horticultural plants. Of immediate 
and more practical interest to vege- 
table and fruit growers is the work 
being done in connection with de- 
veloping new horticultural varieties 
better adapted to the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Muskmelon growers around the 
Twin Cities have suffered excessive 
losses due to fusarium wilt. After 
three to five generations of breeding, 
specialists at the university have de- 
veloped muskmelon strains which are 
very resistant to the wilt. Several of 
these look very promising. One melon 
in particular, of the netted honey- 
dew type, with golden yellow flesh and 
an exceedingly small seed cavity, made 
a hit with the group who reviewed 
this work. Eggplant and squash have 
also yielded some very promising new 
things which are now ready for the 
seedsmen. 

In the fruit line, the university 
fruit breeders have gathered together 
an immense amount of plant breeding 
material, and extensive work is being 
conducted with the apple, plum, peach, 
pear, cherry, strawberry and rasp- 
berry. The work in tree fruits is con- 
fined to the University Fruit Breeding 
Farm at Excelsior. More than 200 
acres are devoted to this excellent 
program. Some of the most interest- 
ing developments deal with the in- 
troduction of. new varieties. The 
Beacon apple, originated at the fruit 
breeding farm, ‘made an excellent 
showing. The fruit of the Beacon 
ripens about the time of Duchess and 
is of excellent size, fine red color and 
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of good quality to eat out-of-hand. 
This new apple as grown in Minne- 
sota certainly is superior to the old 
Duchess. The Wedge apple for the 
September trade seems to be promis- 
ing, particularly from the standpoint 





Dr. N. E. Hansen, well known for his 
fruit breeding work in South Dakota, 
inspects a bush of Prunus japonica well 
loaded with fine fruit at the University 


of Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm. 








of restaurant and hotel trade. Haral- 
son is undoubtedly one of the hardiest 
red apples in existence today. It is 
being planted on quite a large scale 
throughout Minnesota for local mar- 
kets. Many hundreds of crossbred 
apple seedlings of known parentage 
are in fruit this year. A number of 
these are showing excellent character. 

In the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
hardiness in the plum is comparatively 
easy to secure. Today the leading 
varieties which are being planted are 
known as the Japanese americana 
hybrids. The leading varieties are 
Underwood, Monitor, Superior, Em- 
ber, Kahinta and Waneta. Fruit 
breeders are now engaging in an effort 
to overcome their susceptibility to 
brown rot and to improve the cooking 
quality. At the Minnesota station, we 


saw plum-peach hybrids and Japanese- 
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americana-domestica hybrids, Thes” 
hybrids tend to be sterile, byt such 
hybrids, it is believed, are destine| 
to be the forerunners of a new ay! 
superior race of stone fruits, 

Prunus japonica, familiarly kno 
as a small fruited bitter cherry, hy. | 
under the expert manipulation of th. 
fruit breeders at Minnesota, yielde 
types which are producing large 
of fine flavored cherries nearly ay 
inch in diameter. This is an entir 
new development and may lead to 
far-reaching results in the field of 
cherry production. 

Inbreeding with subsequent cross. 
ing and top-crossing procedures hys 
developed new strawberries, several 
of which seem to be outstanding as tp 
production, health and hardiness of 
plant, and beauty and quality of thé 
fruit. New and improved strawberries 
seem definitely on the way as a result 
of this intensive type of breeding, 

Through the co-operation. of the 
Horticulture Department and the De 
partment of Plant Physiology of th 
University of Minnesota, a method of 
treating the fruit of strawberries and 
raspberries with carbon dioxide has 
been developed. The fruit is placed 
in tight compartments, temperature is 
held at 60 degrees F. and a 25 per cent 
charge of carbon dioxide gas is placed 
in the compartment. This treatment 
prolongs the natural luster of the 
berries, tends to cut down deteriora 
tion due to rots and results in berries 
which hold up on the market several 
days longer than untreated fruits 
This carbon dioxide treatment is now 
being used on a large scale by a & 
operative fruit growers’ exchange at 
Excelsior. The temperature of @ 
degrees F. is favored rather than 
colder temperatures for the reason 
that when colder temperatures afe 
used, moisture collects on the chilled 
fruit, which is an undesirable feature 








Now is the time to make your plans 
to attend the annual convention of the 
APS which is to be held in joint ses 
sion with the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association at Worcester om 
January 3-5, 1940. The new books 
containing the proceedings of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., meeting weft 
mailed some time ago. We still have 
a supply for those members who have 
not yet renewed their membership fof 
1939. Send your remittance to tit 
secretary, H. L. Lantz, Station A 
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Part II 


Ex pERIMENTS carried on since 
1933 at the Horticultural Farm of 
the New Jersey Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick have thrown some 
light on what may be expected from 
mulch applied at different times and 
in different amounts. The material 
used in all these tests was salt hay. 

In these experiments mulch applied 
about the middle of November caused 
a distinct decrease in yields. Where 
the plants are to be properly covered, 
December 15 during most years is 
probably as early as the mulch can be 
applied with complete safety in New 
Jersey. If protection against early 
freezes is especially desired, it could 
be had safely by putting on a light 
application early, enough to protect 
but not to smother, and then putting 
on another application after the 
ground is well frozen. 

The effect of mulching on size of 
crop will vary with the season. The 
crop harvested at New Brunswick in 
1935, for instance, was apparently not 
affected as to yield or size of berry 
by the presence or absence of mulch. 
During the spring of 1935, rainfall 
was so distributed that dry weather 
caused no apparent injury to un- 
mulched plants. During the spring of 
1936, however, there were periods of 
several days when the soil was dry 
and the temperature high and un- 
mulched plants showed very definitely 
the effects of dry weather. Soil mois- 
ture determinations were made on 
June 2 on four mulched and four 
unmulched plots. The mulched plots 
averaged 16 per cent soil moisture 
and the unmulched plots 10.6 per cent. 
The leaves were smaller on the un- 
mulched plots and lighter green in 
color and the fruit was. distinctly 
smaller and generally unattractive in 
appearance. The yields are shown in 
Table I, the size of fruit being indi- 
cated by the average number of 
berries per quart. Since there was 
some variation in number of plants 
per plot, all the plants were counted 
and the yields computed on a per 
plant basis. 

Table I—Yields of Mulched and Un- 


mulched Strawberries at New 
Brunswick in 1936 











No. of 
Plants | Plots in | Average | Average | Average 
Treatment| Un- Each No. Yield | No. of 
covered | Treat- | of Qts. |per Plant} Berries 
ment | per Acre} in Qts. | per Qt. 
Unmulched wha’ 4 5,751 0.059 125.3 
Mulched Early 8 6,564 0.084 103.6 
Late 6 5,776 0.073 101.7 




















It is evident from the table that the 
best yields were secured by the use 
of mulch which was removed from 
the plants as soon as they started to 
show a slight yellowing of the leaves. 

The various treatments in the 1935 
and 1936 experiments included appli- 
cations .of two, three and five tons of 
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salt hay per acre. The results did not 
indicate that an application of three or 
five tons per acre was any better than 
one of two tons, although the results 
might have been different if the 
drought had been more extreme. It is 
a little difficult to distribute as small 
an amount as two tons per acre so 
that it will uniformly cover the entire 
area. Probably 2.5 to three tons would 
be the most efficient amount to use to 
secure a uniform covering. In view 
of the fact that there was no con- 
sistent difference between plots re- 
ceiving two, three and five tons per 
acre, these treatments are all averaged 
together in Table I. 

As everbearing strawberries ripen 
at a time when the weather is likely 
to be hot and dry, it is usually neces- 
sary to conserve moisture by frequent 
cultivation or by a summer mulch. 
Such varieties ripen rather slowly and 
the fruit is especially likely to be sandy 
if the plants are cultivated. It has 
been the practice at New Brunswick 
to grow everbearers in hills and to 
mulch them as soon as they are well 
established in the spring. When this 
is done, it is necessary on soils of 
relatively low fertility to apply more 
nitrogen in the fertilizer than would 
be the case if the soil were clean cul- 
tivated. ‘This extra nitrogen, which 
should be applied at intervals in some 
readily soluble form, is to compensate 
for that tied up by the microorgan- 
isms which cause the decay of the 
mulch and which may multiply very 
rapidly under ideal conditions. Such 
microorganisms are not so active dur- 
ing the winter and so it is usually not 
necessary to add extra nitrogen be- 
cause of an ordinary winter mulch. 
The writer has observed, however, 
that even with winter mulch on spring 
bearing varieties, when moisture was 


adequate, the unmulched plants were 
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usually somewhat darker green and 
showed evidence of having slightly 
more nitrogen available. 

Summing up the advantages and 
disadvantages of mulching straw- 
berries, it would seem to be a desir- 
able practice under most conditions, 
especially in those regions where there 
may be injury from winter cold or 
from heaving. Where mulching ma- 
terial is very expensive or where the 
beds are very poor, the economic fac- 
tor might decide against mulching. 
From the standpoint of the industry 
as a whole, however, it is a mistake 
to allow berries that are sandy or 
muddy to reach the consumer and 
spoil his desire for what should be the 
most appetizing of fruits. 

(This is the second of two installments 
of an article by J. Harold Clark, associate 


pomologist of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station.) 





STRAWBERRY FERTILIZATION 


Waren new strawberry plants be- 
gin to form at the start of the growing 
season, they should have an applica- 
tion of five pounds of a 5-7-5 fertiliz- 
er, broadcast per 100 feet of row and 
worked in with a hoe or cultivating 
tool, according to H. R. Niswonger, 
North Carolina horticulturist. As a 
supplemental operation to the fertiliz- 
ing, Niswonger advises that new 
plants should be spaced to six inches 
apart in the plant row and not al- 
lowed to take root in the middles. 
All extra plants, he says, should be 
removed after the row has been filled 
with new plants. More large berries 
can be produced by keeping the plants 
from becoming matted in the row. 
Niswonger also recommends equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and ‘nitrate 
of soda for strawberry fertilization. 
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MARYLAND—B. Carlisle Barnes of La Plata 
has built a small sloping table about one foot 
wide and one and one-half feet long, with a 
canvas bin and a canvas tube at the lower 
end of the table. The idea is that when small 
purchases of apples are made, the fruit is 
placed in the bin, the canvas tube is placed 
inside a large sack, and the fruit may be fed 
into the sack carefully, easily and quickly. 
The table is so small and light that it may be 
carried in one hand to any part of the fruit 
stand or packing house.—A. F. VIERHELLER, 
Sec'y, College Park. 


MINNESOTA—Relatively good crops of 
strawberries and raspberries this year resulted 
in a marked increase in the quantity of 
berries packed in refrigerated storage lockers. 
There has been a rapid increase in the number 
of locker storage plants erected in Minnesota 
during the past two years. Almost all com- 
munities now have locker storage facilities, 
the total number of these plants in the State 
being close to 200 at the present time. One 
plant estimated over 10 tons of berries were 
packed in their storage lockers this year.— 
J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound. 





ILLINOIS—Faced with collapse of market 
prices, grower Frank E. Trobaugh rushed his 
peaches into the refrigerated storage on his 
farm rather than to market. When prices 
rose, he sold his peaches, netting a nice 
profit. 

The Trobaugh storage near Carbondale, 
completed in the fall of 1938 (see page 5, 
July issue), was the first grower-owned re- 
frigerated unit built in the southern fruit pro- 
ducing region. 


NEW YORK—Removal of headquarters from 
Poughkeepsie to New York City has brought 
representatives of the New York and New 
England Apple Institute into closer contact 
with the apple trading center. Thomas H. 
O'Neill, whose title formerly was field repre- 
sentative, is now manager. John Chandler 
has replaced John Lyman as president, the 
latter being named to the board of directors. 
Financial stability enjoyed by the institute 
will make possible the broadening of promo- 
tional activities, including advertising. 


MONTANA—The year 1939 will go down in 
the records as being one of the worst insect 
pest years the State has known.—GEO. L. 
KNIGHT, Sec’y, Missoula. 


OKLAHOMA—Central Oklahoma was re- 
warded with a good peach crop this year. 
Many new peach plantings have been made 
in the State during the past two years and 
peach production is scheduled for a consid- 
erable increase as these trees attain full bear- 
ing age.—FRANK B. CROSS, Sec'y, Stillwater. 


OHIO—Well illustrated and clearly written, 
"Farmer Co-ops in Ohio,” a bulletin just is- 
sued by the Farm Credit Administration, gives 
a bird's-eye view of all of the major agri- 
cultural co-operatiye developments in the 
PAGE (4 





State. It has been especially prepared for 
the information of farmers who are members 
or prospective members of existing co-opera- 
tive organizations. Copies may be obtained 
free upon request as long as the supply lasts 
by writing to the Division of Information and 
Extension, Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








NORTH CAROLINA—Peach by-products un- 
til recently have included everything but the 
fuzz. Now comes the report that 300 pounds 
of the "itching dust’ were sold by J. E. 
Sparger, owner of one of the largest com- 
mercial peach orchards in Mount Airy. The 
thought comes to mind that the group of 
University of North Carolina students who 
purchased the pure peach fuzz may have ob- 
tained the "“itch'’ to conduct an initiation. 


WISCONSIN—There is a decided tendency 
toward the growing of better quality vari- 
eties of apples throughout Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Some growers have top-worked 
Duchess, Dudley and even Wealthy to Mc- 
Intosh, Cortland, Starking and Macoun. 
Wealthy, as well as other poor quality vari- 
eties of that season, seems to be in the dis- 


card.—H. J. RAHMLOW, Sec’y, Madison. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Clarence Satnan, who 


now owns much of the large orchard at Sioux 
Falls planted by the late Mr. Kincade, won 
first award on Wealthy and Delicious and 
third on Northwestern Greening at the State 
Fair—W. A. SIMMONS, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 


“RHODE ISLAND—This summer's severe 


drought was broken about the middie of Au- 
gust by heavy rains, which in some cases 
caused severe washing of fruit land. For the 
first time, Rhode Island growers are experi- 
encing on a large scale internal cork of 
apples. McIntosh and Cortland varieties are 
particularly involved, but cork has also been 
found in Delicious and to a slight extent in 


Baldwin. 





The "X"-disease has not been found in 
peaches in the State, although the disease 
in the chokecherry has been found in a num- 
ber of places. Peach growers are carefully 
eliminating all chokecherries within a reason- 
able distance of their orchards in an effort 
to prevent this disease of peaches from be- 
coming established in their orchards. 

It appears now that the loss of trees from 
the September, 1938, hurricane may be less 
than was at one time anticipated. In general, 
the fruit trees which were pulled up and se- 
curely braced shortly after the hurricane have 
come through this season in remarkably good 
condition in spite of the drought.—E. P. 
CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y, Kingston. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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UTAH—Swinghg south from Brigham Cj 
and covering the stretch of over 100 miles to 
Springville rolled a cavalcade of automobiles 
carrying keen, analytical observers who ob. 
tained first-hand information on this "Bug. 
ness of Growing and Handling Fruit." The 
100 growers who took part in the two-day toy 
arranged by the Utah State Horticultural So. 
ciety in co-operation with the college exten. 
sion service, visited 25 places en route, jn. 
cluding orchards, packing sheds, a co-opera. 
tive setup and a quick freezing plant for fruit 
where the growers had an opportunity 4o 
sample frozen cherries, apricots and berries, 
Judge J. A. Howell, president of the society, 
was the congenial host during the stop at his 
apple packing shed near Ogden.—A. STARK, 
Sec'y, Logan. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Proper storage of ap. 
ples on the farm makes possible the delivery 
of good fruit in prime condition to the con- 
sumer. Bulletin 360, entitled, "Farm Storages 
for New England Apples,’ attempts to aid 
the producer in that accomplishment. The 
publication is available upon request from 
the Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 





TENNESSEE—J. C. Patrick of Fayetteville 
was elected president of the State Horticul- 
tural Society at its recent meeting. W. C, 
List, Sale Creek; J. Blaine Donoho, Portland, 
and H. B. Landess, Memphis, were elected 
vice-presidents for their respective divisions. 
G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. According to our best infor- 
mation, this society was organized "about 
1890,"" so the coming year: will mark our 
50th anniversary. 

Prof. Bentley at the time of our next meet- 
ing will have completed 25 years of service as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Since the opening of Tennessee's first lock- 
er storage at Gallatin two years ago, six oth- 
ers have been placed in operation. Addi- 
tional ones are contemplated and the advent 
of TVA power promises to make them still 
more popular. J. N. Peay, fruit grower of 
Goodlettsville, has demonstrated a prime func- 
tion of locker storage this year. Up until the 
movement of his fine crop of Latham rasp- 
berries reached the peak of 100 crates daily, 
local demand and truckers absorbed the out- 
put at profitable prices. The peak arrived on 
a weekend and demand was dull. Rather than 
lower the price, he placed one day's "pick" 
—at perfection of ripeness and condition— 
in quart and pint cartons under sharp freez- 
ing in locker storage. Monday found an im- 
proved demand and the price level had been 
maintained.—A. N. PRATT, State Horticul- 
turist, Nashville. 


MISSOURI—An apple labeling law was re- 
cently passed by the Missouri legislature. The 
law requires variety, grade and minimum size 
labeling of all apples sold, offered or expos 

for sale in Missouri, regardless of the State 
of origin. It applies to all apples whether 
offered in retail or wholesale lots, in bulk or 
in closed packages. 
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"PEACH VARIETY SURVEY 








; (Continued from page 9) 
jcally stated that he believed 95 per 
cent of the existing varieties should 
he discarded. Others were a little 
more lenient, suggesting dropping on- 
ly those types that are not of commer- 
cial importance. Because the long list 
of varieties mentioned for discard has 
been influenced to some degree by 
performance and grower acceptance 
in specific localities, their mention 
here would be unfair. The fact re- 
mains, however, that certain varie- 
ties are definitely on the-road out, that 
more will be hauled to the bonfire as 
new varieties are introduced and as 
those new types already being tested 
prove that they are worthy of com- 
mercial use. 

Eight times as many nurseries indi- 
cated that their customers are not ask- 
ing for trees on dwarf stocks as those 
who report that growers are inter- 
ested in dwarf peaches. 

One-year stock is by far the most 
popular size for planting. Less than a 
twelfth of the nurseries reporting said 
that they are selling more two-year 
trees than one-year. . 

Nurserymen as a group are skepti- 
cal as to what variety might replace 
Elberta as the leading peach. So many 
factors, such as time of ripening, 
hardiness, bearing habits, long life, 
etc., have to be considered that most 
plant producers say there is no sub- 
stitute now for the country’s No. 1 
peach, or that it’s too early to tell yet 
what might be a new leader. Of the 
varieties that were mentioned, Hale- 
haven, South Haven and Redelberta 
are outstanding contenders. 

’ To the question as to what interest 
their grower-customers are showing 


‘in nectarines, nurserymen gave a 


hodgepodge of answers which ranged 
from no interest to “very much inter- 
est.” As compared to peach planting, 
though, nectarine setting is practically 
at a standstill, even with some sections 
reporting increased attention being 
given this fruit. 


PEACH BORER CONTROL 


Reports from widely scattered lo- 
calities indicate that ethylene dichlor- 
ide emulsion is becoming increasingly 
popular as a control for peach tree 
borers. When diluted according to 
manufacturers’ directions, this ma- 
terial may be safely used on trees of 
any age. The emulsion is active: at 
low soil temperatures, thus making its 
application possible late in the fall and 
early in the spring when it is too cold 
for paradichlorobenzene to be effec- 
tive. Just as good results are obtained 
when the material is poured around 
and on trees as when a sprayer is 
used, although the latter method 
makes for speedier application: 
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PULLING 
* Operating in a 40 acre orchard of 
peaches, cherries, pears and apples 
this Cletrac Model H of 14% draw- Re 
bar h. p. in second gear and 20% 





belt h.p. uses less than one gallon 
of fuel per hour. Economy and 
traction mean all orchard work 
gets done on time. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


14—95 HORSEPOWER GASOLINE OR DIESEL 





HAULING THE CROP 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


TODAY 


Write name and address here and mail for complete taformaiion. I farm 




















THIS IS THE BAG TO BUY 
When You Want Bigger Yields 
of Better Quality Fruit 


Always Insist On 
GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID 
21% Nitrogen 70% Hydrated Lime 





It feeds and nourishes your trees. 
It benefits your cover crops. 
It is the ideal fertilizer for the orchard. . . . 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID 
FROM YOUR FERTILIZER DEALER—EABRLY. 


(Write for Leaflet F-142) 








a (NAS . 


cys” AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Dc . 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SAY ROY, 
YOU ALWAYS 
GET MORE FOR 
YOUR APPLES 
THAN I DO, 
HOW COME ? 










































THATS EASY 
‘| GEORGE, | PACK 
IN BEMIS LENONET 
BAGS, THEY HELP 
RETAILERS MAKE 
MORE PROFITS 
AND SO THEY 
ARE GLAD TO 
PAY ME MORE! 












Let Bemis Lenonet Bags Increase 
Your Apple Profits 


Each year, more growers are dis- 
covering that packing their better 
grades of apples in Bemis Leno- 
net Bags brings them higher 
prices and more profits. Here’s 
the reason: These modern, house- 
hold-size “visible-content” bags 
increase retail sales. They make 
housewives buy more readily and 
in-larger amounts. Furthermore, 
they lower selling costs by saving 
time, labor and waste. 


No wonder retailers are glad to 
pay top prices for apples packed 
in these economical, easily filled 
modern packages! 


' MAKE THIS TEST 
cS. ~ Just pack a few Bemis 
Lenonet Bags and show 
them to your customers. 
You'll be surprised at how 
they ‘‘go for them.’’ Mail 
. the coupon below today for 
wi t sample bags, prices and de- 

tails. Make this test now 

ES and prove the extra profit- 









making ability of Bemis 
Lenonet Bags before the 
msn selling season starts. 
& oe 2. oe 


BEMIS# 


& 7 
PEN-MESH BAGS 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


426 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, send at once samples, 
rices and full details of the following 


















































; emis Lenonet Apple Bags: 
Lenonet Apple Bags............ nee 10 Ib. 
Visinet Apple Bags............ Y, bu........ sie 1 bu. 
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poor Rit ae Tite 
The 1300-acre Chazy Orchards at Chazy, N. Y., are capably managed 


by Jay Gelder, who also operates in connection with the orchards a 
roadside stand nationally recognized as an outstanding enterprise. 


Among those representing 


Y.—the largest 


Nurseries & Or- 


Company, Louisiana, Mo., 


United States; Ralph Mc- 
“strawberry king’’ of Green- 
William F. Fordon, Ge- 


The association is composed of 100 


of America’s farm champions. The 
fruit champions, with their fellow 
farm champions, were selected during 


100.000 BUSHEt 
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FRUIT LEADERS IN NEWLY ORGANIZED 
“CHAMPION FARMERS ASSOCIATION’ 


LEApeERS in various fields of the 
fruit industry have been honored by 
membership in the recently organized 
“Champion Farmers Association of 
America.” 
the fruit growing industry are: Jay 
Gelder, manager of the Chazy Or- 
chards, Chazy, N. 
McIntosh orchard in the world; Paul 
Stark, Stark Bro’s 
chards 
brother of Missouri’s governor and 
one of the best-known orchard men 
in the 
Umber, 
field, Tenn. ; 
neva, N.Y., and Morris Buerman, 
Sodus, N.Y. 


the past year and a half on the basis 
of their production records and from 
state and national citations which 
brought them to the top among the 
outstanding farmers of America, 
During the period of their selectiona 
radio interview with each one was 
broadcast over the nationwide hookup 
of Firestone’s Voice of the Farm 
program. 

During National Farm Week the 
Champion Farmers traveled over 
220,000 miles from 24 states to as 
semble at the New York World’ 
Fair as guests of The Firestone Tite 
& Rubber Company. At an outdoor 
banquet in the World’s Fair farm 
garden exhibit held in their honor, 
Leonard K. _ Firestone _ presented 
bronze medallions to all of the Cham- 
pion Farmers in recognition of theit 
distinguished contributions to agtr 
cultural progress. 


A yellow-free strain of Blakemore strawberries has been developed and 
propagated by champion farmer Ralph McUmber of Greenfield, Tenn. 
In addition to 33 acres in strawberries, McUmber has 54 in tree fruits. 
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| NEW PEACH INDUSTRY. 


(Continued from page 7) 


each trees were planted, in 

ges over 400,000 trees, and this 

st season at least three-quarters of 

a million more. Today, South Caro- 

lina has at least 3,000,000 trees, one- 

half of which have not reached bear- 

ing age. Spartanburg County alone 

has one-half of the peach acreage of 
the State. 

During the last four seasons the 
number of trees planted have been 
much greater in the Piedmont and 
Ridge sections than in the Sandhills. 
The chief reasons for this are that 
peach trees in the Sandhill sections 
are relatively short-lived, 15 years 
being about the average jifé ‘Qf at, 
orchard. The soil there jg Jatgély a5 
deep, coarse Norfolk sand, Several 
root rots, winterkillitg:and femtatottes 
have contributed t¢'asrathe® high*mor- 
tality of trees. The so-called s*wiftter= 
killing” which occurs is pot Sq? mAh: 
due to low temperatures as to cold 
March weather following a warm 
period in February. It is generally 
recognized that even this condition is 
not alone responsible for the loss of 
trees, but that low fertility, drought 
and injury from root rots, etc., are 
contributing factors. 

Most of the soil planted to peaches 
in the Piedmont region is consider- 
ably heavier and more fertile than that 
of the Sandhills, and the trees are 
much longer lived. An orchard near 
Greer owned by Mrs. J. V. Smith is 
now in its thirty-eighth year and the 
majority of these trees are still in 
condition and _ producing 
good crops. It is generally agreed 
that orchards in this section which 
have the proper care should produce 
good crops up to at least 25 or 30 
years of age. In the heavier soils of 
the Ridge section, trees are also long 
lived. Here are found some of the 
highest yielding orchards in the State. 

There have been only two crop 
failures in the Piedmont section of 
South Carolina since 1942. The last 
year a crop failure occurred was in 
1927, making a continuous period of 
12 years in which good to large crops 
have been produced. Of course, there 
afe some orchards that are located on 
poor sites and they have lost crops a 
number of times during the past eight 
or 10 years, but the majority of the 
South Carolina orchards are well lo- 
cated, and unless frost or late freezes 
occur quite late, they are little 
damaged. 

Practically all orchards in the South 
Carolina Piedmont are terraced. The 
land. planted to peaches in this section 
1s gently rolling to fairly steep, with 
a few orchards on sites which have as 
much as a 14 to 16 per cent slope. 
Most of the. orchards, however, are 
On slopes of less than 12 per cent. In 
most cases the terracing is done before 









Many railroads rely on Exide to 
help operate their signals. Is there 
any other battery which so thor- 
oughly merits your confidence for 
starting your car, truck, or tractor? 
With an Exide, you know you will 
get what you pay for. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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By T. J. Talbert and A. E, Murneek. The newest 
practices and established fundamentals of orchard 
and small fruit culture are covered in the 345 
pages comprising this volume. Fruit growing as 
an occupation, new fruit introductions, propaga- 
tion, sites and soils, irrigation and drainage, soil 
management, insects and diseases, spraying and 
dusting, harvesting and grading, and marketing 
are discussed. Chapters are included on individual 
fruits and nuts. 112 illustrations add to the inter- 
est and value of the book. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $3.75. 


1370 Ontario Street 


HOTEL ROCHESTER 
The Hotel Beautiful of 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
* 
AIR CONDITIONED 
Lobby, Dining Room, Grill 
and Guest Rooms 


CONVENIENT TO BUSINESS 
AND CiVIC CENTERS. 


95 W. MAIN ST. at PLYMOUTH 


FRUIT CROPS 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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EASY 


ON YOUR FEET BECAUSE THEY'RE 
LIGHTER, MORE SUPPLE — YET 
LONGER WEARING BECAUSE THEY'RE 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 







Complete your 


Only i 
vod eos outfit with a U.S. 


1. U. S. Tempered Rubber 100% WATER- 
2. U. S. Shockproof Insole PROOF. raincoat. 
te piaskis Finis UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Tested at the Factory 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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The Original Ethylene Dichloride 
Emulsion for Use Against the 


PEACH TREE BORER 


The safest, most effective and most 
modern chemical for control of this 
insect. 

One gallon will treat: 58—6 yr. old 
trees; 72—4-5 yr.; 96—3 yr.; 192— 
2 yr., and 768—1 yr. 

Packed in Pts., Qts., 1/2 Gals., 1 Gal., 
5 Gals., 10 Gals., 25 Gals., and 55 
Gals. containers. 








Write for pampblet giving full information 


THE J. W. WOOLFOLK COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 


NEW FRUIT TREES 
for Bigger 


ORCHARD PROFITS 





SAVE 4%; TO % ON TREES 


Buy direct from largest grower in South- 
western Michigan. 50 years experience grow- 
ing highest quality nursery stock. Profitable 
market varieties. Plant this fall. Save time 
and money. Special fall price list ready now. 


Write for your free copy today. 


EMLONG’S sexinc NURSERY 


DEALING 
Dept. IIA Stevensville, Mich. 











One of our many satisfied customers writes: 
“The NECTARBERRY plants purchased from 
you all lived and made exceptional growth and 
had the heaviest crop of berries I have ever 
seen. They have met very fully your entire 
recommendation. Am exceptionally well pleased 
with them.”’ 

THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY—Early Ripening 

BAUER THORNLESS LOGANBERR Y—others. 


Send for Berry Planting and Cultural Guide. 


BENEDICT RANCHO 


1037-53 Deana Rd. El Monte, Calif. 


NEW HARDY VARIETIES 


Peach and Apple 
Tested by Experts 
25,000 Trees Budded from Parent Trees 
Catalogue Free 


Markham Fruit Breeder and Nurseryman 


Xenia, Mlinois 


and Berry Plants 


We present the sensational 
new Fisher and Erly-Red- 
Fre, America’s earliest free- 
stone peaches; ‘‘Colora’’, 
a great hardy peach of 
superb —: and other 
new and improved fruits 
that lead to eel profits. 
Modernize your plantings this year with ardy, thrifty 
Bountiful Ridge trees and plants of proven merit. Our low 
k must satisfy. Send today for our new 


og. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
F109 PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


FRUIT TREES 


Best we have had in years. Prices are reduced 
with the times. Inspection invited. Peaches, 
Pears, Apples, Cherries, Plums, Quince, Etc. 
Also general nursery stock. 


The Storrs & Harrison Company 


85 years at Painesville, Ohio 


ANNA STRAWBERRY NURSERY 


Wholesale and Retail 


Grower of Good Quality Strawberry Plants 
ANNA, ILLINOIS 
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NEW PEACH INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 17) 


the trees are planted, or the contours 
are laid out and the trees planted 
along them and afterwards the ter- 
races developed. Sometimes master 
terraces are built between the rows at 
whatever interval is necessary, de- 
pending upon the degree of slope and 
other factors, adequately protecting 
the orchard site until such time as 
every tree row has its own terrace or 
ridge, resulting from plowing or disk- 
ing to the tree rows one or more times 
each year. 

During recent years the terracing 
practices adopted by the Soil Con- 
servation Service in the Southeast 
have been followed in much of Sogitfi: 
Carolina. At the proper interval? 
Nichols type terraces ate ?firsts can-, 
structed. One tree row is-théa located: 
on the terrace ridge 10 feet below fie 
water channel and another 14: fegt- 
above. All rows between the tetTacts* 
are planted on small contour ridges 
which are developed during the fol- 
lowing few years into small terraces. 
Under conditions of heavy rainfall 
which occur normally during both 
summer and winter, contour planting 
and terracing on easily erodible soils 
is the most practical method of con- 
trolling soil erosion and thus preserv- 
ing the soil for future use after the 
present peach orchards have been re- 
moved. 

Not many orchards are planted on 
the contour in the Sandhills, while in 
the Ridge section orchards on slightly 
rolling land are planted in this man- 
ner. The growers of other crops have 
practiced terracing and contour plant- 
ing for many years in this State and 
it is only natural that peach growers 
should follow the same practice. 


A natural corollary of terracing 
and contour planting is the growing 
of cover crops. For bearing trees 
under southern conditions the grow- 
ing of a winter cover crop is consid- 
ered more important than in the North 
because the soil seldom freezes and 
if a ground cover is not present dur- 
ing the winter, nearly as much erosion 
can take place as during the summer. 
Hairy vetch, Austrian winter peas 
and rye are the principal winter cover 
crops grown. On most orchard soils 
it is necessary to fertilize the cover 
crops with phosphoric acid and potas- 
sium in order to get an abundant 
growth to turn into the soil the fol- 
lowing spring. 

During the first two or three years 
in the life of an orchard, summer 
cover crops are generally grown if 
some cash inter-crop is not planted. 
Cowpeas or soybeans are generally 
used, except in the Sandhills, where 
Crotalaria is more common. 

South Carolina peach orchards are 
generally clean cultivated up until the 
middle of June or first part of July, 
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NURSERY STOc;. 
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p Plant_Apple—Cherry—Pear— Berri 
W and Grapes this Fell for best ‘trae 


OUR 55th YEAR GROWING 


MALONEY BROS. NU 
COMPANY INC ERY 


x 36 Main Street Dansville, New York 


MALONEY CATALOG FREE 


Peach and Apple Trees 


Wholesale Price to Consumer Guarant 

examined. True to name. All uew ‘exe 
ment station sorts. Send for Fall Price List 
today. 46 years leading fruit tree nurseries 


Allen’s Nurseries & Seed House 


Box 6, Geneva, Ohio 
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Headquarters for 
RED LAKE CURRANT 
LATHAM and CHIEF RASPBERRIES 
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‘'t-ERUIT TREES 


s ° 

In the neWer®and better varieties offered by Vir- 
ginia’s Largest Growers. Write for Free Copy 
44-page Planting Guide and New Fall Price List. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Virginia 




















T. B. WEST & SON 
MAPLE BEND NURSERY 
Perry, Ohio Box 41 
“West Has The Best’ 
of FRUIT TREES, PLANTS and 
ORNAMENTALS 
Send for Catalogue 








UT TREES, Black and English walnut, 
Filbert, Northern Pecan, 
Hickory, Blight Resistant 
Chestnuts. Finest varieties. 
All shipments from freshly 
dug stock. Send for catalog. 
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LUEBERRIE 


° ornam< 
blossoms; leaves change from 
a, Eat delicious jum! iL oo 
ave’ ‘© fam » 
Sale es erecta ts er bitar Peer hee 
x ins . 
Grube: Reargreens. Fruit plants of all kinds. Write how. : 
The Ackerman Nursery, Box 13, Brid a, 





A PROFITABLE 
ORNAMENTAL 





ROOFLESS OR FULL ROOF /' \ 
Towest | 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


If you need teeth, 
PRICES a 


but do not care to 
spend much money, 

MY METHOD IS WHAT YOU ANT. 

i peur ian aus Gx me ad mar ee within your 90 

or your money Ww refunde: an, 

days” trial. % have thousands of Satisfied Customers in 

United States and foreign countries. 


SEND NO MONEY 
WRITE TODAY for FREE booklet and material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 19-P9, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, Il. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
THE HIGH SCHOOL THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lexington, Missouri 


Fully approved by The North Central Associa- 
’ tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools) 


Standards of unimpaired efficiency. 
The Best at Wentworth! 
Active Army officers are detailed to assume 
charge of the Military Department 
Religion emphasized, but without sectarianism 
Highest standards in education, physl- 
cal training, athletics, sports, Social 














life, Glee Club, Band, Orchestra, Dra- 
matic Club, Debating. 
Catalog 





although there is a growing tendency, 
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Col. J. M. Sellers, Superintendent 
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PEOPLE CHOOSE 
THE GOTHAM 


Everything about the Gotham 
bespeaks gracious living — 
its spacious rooms, its atmos- 
phere of good taste, its superb 
cuisine ... Elegance is appar- 


ent; economy not forgotten. 


& 
Under the Same Management as 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


The Blackstone 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


The Town house 


LOS ANGELES 


Belleview Biltmore 
BELLEAIR, FLA. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Fifth Avenue at 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











backed by some new research, to 
shorten the cultivation period. As 
a rule, crab grass begins to grow 
after cultivation ceases and in the 
absence of a planted cover crop forms 
a good cover until the winter crop is 
sown. The complete system of con- 
tour planting, fertilization and grow- 
ing of cover crops, together with a 
common-sense system of pruning, 
combines to make the majority of the 
South Carolina orchards excellent 
producing units in which the trees are 
healthy, vigorous and long-lived. 

The importance of light to moder- 
ate pruning of one and two-year-old 
trees is demonstrated by the large 
yields obtained by many growers the 
third summer after planting. Just 
enough pruning is done to keep the 
centers sufficiently open and to keep 
the tree well shaped. By so doing, 
assuming cultural and fertilizing prac- 
tices are satisfactory, it is possible to 
produce a large yield of fruit on 
young trees. For example, W. L. 
Tinsley in Spartanburg County ob- 
tained a yield of two to two and one- 
half bushels per tree the third sum- 
mer. J. L. Cannada in Greenville 
County produced up to three and one- 
half. bushels per tree on the same age 
trees. The South Carolina Experi- 
ment Statien has produced similar 


yields on a number of varieties. 


Quite a significant number of South 
Carolina growers are obtaining yields 
of a carload or’ more per acre. Of 
these, L. D. Holmes in the Ridge sec- 
tion and S. J. Craig in Laurens Coun- 
ty in the Piedmont have been among 
the outstanding growers. On the 
average, however, yield per acre in 
good years is about three-fourths car. 

A majority of the South Carolina 
growers have co-operated fully with 
the State Experiment Station and the 
Extension Service. Most of them 
have up-to-date equipment, including 
good spraying outfits of sufficient ca- 
pacity. Cultivation is 'done largely by 
tractor power, often using the power 
take-off for operating sprayers. Not 
many years ago the grower who de- 
fuzzed his peaches obtained a pre- 
mium of 10-cents or more per pack- 
age. During the past season the 
grower who did not follow this prac- 
tice was penalized 15 to 20 cents or 
more per package. Most growers 
have anticipated this contingency and 
few unbrushed peaches now leave the 
State. 


When the increased planting of 
peaches began in 1921-22, a number 
of the growers realized that the mar- 
keting of their fruit was just as im- 
portant a problem as its production. 
As a result, the South Carolina Peach 
Grewers Association was organized 
in 1924 and in that year marketed 27 
cars. Since that time, patronage of 
the association has steadily increased, 
1425 carloads of U. S. No. 1 fruit 
heing marketed in 1939. The associa- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NOW IS THE 


TO INQUIRE! 


s¥-bcela-melalohial-laet-lebieln 
begins, find out about 

the unusual advan- 
tages of ALORCO Cryolite. It 
offers a new approach to tol- 
erance problems. Extreme fine- 
ness of the particles (15 times 
as many for a given weight 
make ALORCO Cryolite stick 
better and cover better, though 
easier to remove. It can be dust- 
ed or sprayed, and is used for 
fruit and ground crops, to con- 
trol flea weevils, codling moths, 
curculios, and other chewing 
insects. Ask your dealer, or 
write distributors for informa- 


tion on effectiveness and use. 


CRYOLITE 


Distributors: 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York 
E. |. Dupont de Nemours 
Chemicals Dept., Y 


Canadian Inc 
Hill, Montreal, 





FRUIT PACKAGES 


WITH SALES APPEAL 


Eve grower can boost sales and profits by usin 
our sturdy. economical corrugated bushel and half- 
bushel boxes which have wooden corner posts for 
support and lids for fruit protection. We also 
make five-pound carry-out cartons that sell fruit. | 


AMERICAN BOX BOARD COMPANY 
Grand Rapids Mich. 








matey HUMMER 









ORCHARD WORKER 


\ ‘Every fruit grower, large or small, should 

\) have a MARTIN HUMMER!"—Gilbert 

i i . American Fruit Grow- 

er, who uses Martin in his own orchards. 

Fastest tool for scientific Row Cultiva- 
tion, Terracing, Ditching, Irrigation. 
Spray Pipeline Trenching. Digging. 
Cleaning Ponds. 


10 DAYS TRIAL 


\ Use a HUMMER 10 days in your own 
orchard work. Then if you'd 


o = part with it, we'll refund 
a . % every_cent. : 
of Bi Steel Blade Extension works 
close to trunks as desired. 
Quickly attached or 
taken o 





Levers adjust- 
able. Can be tet 
down, so as not 
to strike limbs } 
and fruit. 






















































Sturdiest, 2 
all-steel construction. _ 
Costs no more than ordina- 
ty farm tools. Easily oper- gj 
ated by farm tractor or ani- @ 
mals. Martins used by experi- . 
enced orchardists many years. Write for 

Now HUMMER—latest! free illustrated foider 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. Inc., Box 18 Owensboro, Ky. 










The Reforma is truly 
the hotel of the 
future, providing de- 
luxe and ultra-mod- 
ern accommoda- 
tions with every 
facility for com- 
fort and conveni- 
ence right in the 
midst of Mexico's 
glorious recrea- 
tional opportuni- 
ties. American 
and Mexican 
food. Low Euro- 
pean Plan rates. 


HOTEL 


REFORMA 


THE HOTEL OF TOMORROW 
REC MAAN 















Bee WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


8 book Peyton 1 reveals every secret he 

employed at U. S. Winery No. 59 which will benefit 

home wine maker or aE small aie oy Whoever 

foll the descr: cannot fail to make 

the best possible wine — 2 variety of pes he 

uses. Written in 7} understandable le ll- 
1 d. Sent on receipt of $1 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 




















TRUE HOSPITALITY in 


neW ORLEANS 


‘like walking into your own 
home’”’ that’s what people say 
about Hotel Chalmette just a 
few blocks from historic Canal 
Street and close to every feature 
of interest in New Orleans. 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
Single Double 


$ 1 _/5 $275 
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HOTEL 


CHALMETTE 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS a 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one 
‘ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





BABY CHICKS 


PATENTS 





LOW PRICES ON DAVIS CHICKS FOR FALL BROIL- 
ers. Now hatching. Write for prices. Can make im- 
mediate delivery. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Route 3, 


rade Mark < Specialists — 





Ramsey, Indiana. 
CIDER MILLS 


CIDER PRESSES, GRATERS, FILTERS, PUMPS, 
supplies. Booklet F *“How to Keep Cider Sweet and Make 
Vinegar Quickly’’ Free. PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, 
Connecticut. 

WE BUILD CIDER MILLS, FRUIT PRESSES AND 
Berry Crushers. Ask for bulletin. HERTZLER & ZOOK 
COMPANY, Box F-4, Belleville, Pennsylvania. 


CIDER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 











PECANS Br. 
PAPER SHELL PECANS: NEW CROP—HAW) 
selected—$10.00 hundred delivered. 11 AND 
R. CLEMENTS, Quitman, Georgian T2%e4 Hist free, 
SS 

PHOTO FINISHING 


CERTIFIED VELOX PRINTS. GUARANTEED N 

en % ! —. Roll developed, two print oa 
— ve C. argement coupon. EDW. 

3900-G, Cleveland, Ohio. —s or 

















BUY MOUNT GILEAD CIDER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
and you are sure of the best money will buy. They are 
choice of orchardists from coast to coast. Write for Cat- 
alog 8301-P—and the new 1939 Price List. THE HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 406 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Mount Gilead, Ohio. a 


CONVEYORS 


GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYORS MADE TO ORDER. 
Alloy steel throughout. Ball bearing rollers. Our bushel 
special $18.65 for 10 feet. LOVE TRACTOR INC., Benton 


Harbor, Michigan. 
DAIRY CATTLE 


FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS $12.00. SHAWNEE DAIRY 
CATTLE COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


DOGS 
MUST SELL MY FUR-FINDING TREE HOUNDS. 
Will sacrifice cheap. RALPH HORN, Herrick, Illinois. 





























EDUCATIONAL 
MAKE UP TO $25- ‘yy hy AS A TRAINED PRAC- 
tical nurse! Learn kly at home. Booklet free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 1 NURSING, Dept. F-11, Chicago... 
FACE PROTECTORS 


USE E-Z-“C” FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING. 
Clear view and lungs protected. Send dealer's name for 
full particulars. CESCO, 2304 Warren Boulevard, Chicago, 











ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade le Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
GUARANTEED: ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 PRINTS 3%, 
20 prints 25¢. QUALITY PHOTO, Hutchinson, Kansas, 


PICKING BAGS 


FOR SALE: FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER 
fruit safely and quickly, write us for information regarding 
our Peach and Apple Picking Bags. TOWNSEND COM: 
PANY, Lake Wales, Florida. 


POULTRY 


NEW_ ENGLAND POULTRYMAN AND NORTHEAST. 
ern Breeder Special offer during the chick season. a 
months for 25c, one year for 50c, usually $1.00 per 

Interesting news and views. Valuable editorial "mara 
on skillful breeding, profitable production, and effi 

marketing. Carefully censored advertising. ~Xationaly 
read by poultry leaders. Subscribe now! NEW GLAND 
POULTRYMAN, 4F Park Street, Boston Menenclanenne 


REAL ESTATE 


LIVE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. ALL KINDS OF REAL 
estate. MRS. BERTHA HAYES, Barrington, New 


Hampshire. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED. FRUIT TREES FOR COM- 
mercial orchardists. Write for prices. SOUTHERN 
NURSERY COMPANY. Winchester, Tennessee. 



































Illinois. 
FARM RADIOS 


SERVICE BARRELS 





FARM RADIO (1%-VOLT)—$8.95. AGENTS WANTED. 
Catalog FREE. MARCO, R-1122, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
unimproved land for sale. WM. HAWLEY, Baldwin, 


Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ENTIRE CROP KIEFFER PEARS ON 
500 trees near Ramsey, Illinois. Write D. F. CAPPS, 
61 West Schiller Street, Chicago. 


FRUIT CRATES —__ 


FOR SALE: 10,000 WOOD BEER BOXES. FOR 

field, storage purposes, almost new, capacity approximately 

one bushel, iron band reinforcement. 9%c each. FF 
ROTHERS, 209 S. State, Chicago, Illinois. 


FRUIT JUICE CLARIFIERS 


ADD TO THE SALES yaneE. A 4 YOUR CIDER — 
other fruit juices with P A—the sure way 
Find out —~y the MOUNT GILEAD 

PR SS means to Py bus 
ness. Write for full description. THE DRAU Lie 
PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 407 Lincoln Avenue, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio. 


FRUIT JUICE FILTERS 


INCREASED SALES—INCREASED PROFITS—FROM 
your cider and other fruit juices when you clarify them 
with the MOUNT GILEAD CLEAR-FLO FILTER. It is 
new—it is different—easy to clean—simple to operate— 
most effective. Write for complete information and prices. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 405 Lin- 
coln_ Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


FRUIT PRESSES ~ 


ELIMINATE CROP WASTE-—-PRESS REAL PROFITS 
from your fruit crop—with MOUNT GILEAD CIDER and 
FRUIT JUICE PRESSES. Here is the practical way of 
getting some real money for that undersize fruit. You 
can do it economically with Mount Gilead Presses—avail- 
able in a number of sizes. Write for catalog and 1939 
Price List. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 408 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


LADDERS 


SAFETY STEPLADDER. GETS YOU WHERE YOU 
need to be, inside tree or out, level or rough ground. 
Special construction eliminates danger of falling. Light. 
practically unbreakable. Enthusiastically approved by 
many large orchardists. Write Pag’ particulars. BENTON 
LADDER COMPANY, Route 6. Jackson. Mich igan. nf 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $12.00 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 
free. Write McNESS CO., Dept. 279, Freeport, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH TREES. TWO-YEAR ROOTS, ONE-YEAR 
tops. Arp, Augbert, Carman, Elberta, ey Elberta, 
Early Rose, Gage Elberta, Georgia Belle, Golden Jubilee, 
Heath Cling. Hiley, Hale. Mayflower, Red Bird, Salwey. 
edette. Three to poms a. $10.00. two to three feet 






























































" $6.00 hundred. 20% 4d on thousand lots. Packed 


free for cash. LINDLEY NU NURSERIES. INC., Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
HALF MILLION FRUIT TREES READY THIS FALL. 
New low prices. ona. stock. Fruit nurserymen since 
1866. HOOD’S OLD DOMINION NURSERIES, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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EIGHT HOOP, 50-GALLON WHISKY BARRELS; FINE 
for wine, cider, vinegar, pickles, buttermilk, etc. $1.00. 
6—$5.00. 20 up 75c each. Ask for —— prices. Cash 
with order. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, 107 _N. Washington, Peoria, Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


WILL HAVE MILLIONS YELLOW FREE BLAKE- 
more Strawberry Plants for setting Spring of 1940. Write 
for prices. R. R. McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. Ee: 


NEW PEACH INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 19) 


tion is also a buying agency for sup- 
plies and equipment. 

At some time during the season 
peaches from Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas and Tennessee com- 
pete with South Carolina’s crop for 
a market. In seasons when ripening 
progresses normally from _ south 
Georgia northward, the markets can 
absorb the crop with little effect on 
price, but in years when the Elberta 
crop ripens in all these states at prac- 
tically the same time, this competition 
becomes a more serious problem. 

A number of varieties are grown 
but the Elberta is still the chief com- 
mercial sort. In Spartanburg County 
over 80 per cent of the trees are 














Elberta, about seven per cent Golden 


Jubilee and around three per cent 


Hiley. Over 30 per cent of the trees _ 


in the Ridge and Sandhills sections 
are Elberta. Hiley is next in impor- 
tance with over 25 per cent of the 
acreage. In the Ridge section, Early 
Rose, comprising 16 per cent of the 
trees, is planted more extensively than 
in other parts of the State. While a 


few orchards of Halehaven and other 


new and promising varieties have al- 
ready been planted, the trend away 
from Elberta is still comparatively 
slow. Growers are watching with in- 


terest variety trials being conducted 


by the State Experiment Station. 
OCTOBER, 1999 
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© PAPER CONTAINERS 
® FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
® ALUMINUM CONVEYOR 











By HANDY ANDY 





People who like to read are hav- 
ing a real treat as a result of the 
recent introduction of inexpensive 
editions of popular fiction stories 
and modern fact books. The new 
“Pocket Books” sell for 25 cents and 
include many well known fiction 
titles. “Penquin Books” sell for the 
same price. They are imported from 
England. These smaller books have 
paper covers and the stories they 
contain are complete. Clothbound 
“Modern” books feature more than 
280 titles and are priced at 95 cents. 











PAPER CONTAINERS ® 


On a recent trip through Michigan I 
stopped in at the American Box Board 
Co. Grand Rapids, for a visit with C. 
Bartlett Sprague who is doing a good 
deal of work on the development of fruit 
containers. My visit was just at the right 
time for he showed me some new paper- 
board boxes he’s made for the Michigan 
apple trade and which are also available 





to growers in other sections. Photos with 
this item show the bushel box, half-bushel 
box and carry-out carton. 

The bushel box is delivered flat, to be 
assembled and glued. Wooden corner 
posts insure strength. Use of these boxes 
has increased load limits over baskets by 
from 32 to 35 per cent. On any order 
over 500 bushel units the name, brand and 





location of the grower are printed on the 
boxes at no extra charge. The container 
will be printed with a stock design for 
8rowers outside of Michigan or for a 
small sum growers can have their private 
designs made into printing plates for repro- 
duction on the containers. 

OCTOBER, 1939 


Construction of the half-bushel box is the 
same as the bushel container. 

A new method of quick assembly fea- 
tures the five-pound carry-out apple pack- 
age. For shipment, these are packed eight 
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to a corrugated unit. The small package 
is waxed on the inside to cut down burn 
and scald injury in storage or retail outlet. 
Windows ‘on the sides permit ventilation 
and visibility of contents. 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER ° 


There are so many potential causes for 
fires around fruit packing sheds, storages 
and even fruit farm homes that the use 
of a good fire extinguisher is almost a 
necessity: The Corono extinguisher is the 
result of an entirely new idea. It consists 
of a hand pump that screws on top of a 
can of carbon tetrachloride. When called 
into use, the top of the can where the 
pump fits on is punctured and the bottom 
of the can also for release of the chemical. 
As the pump is worked a stream of the 
fire-smothering liquid is directed toward 
the flames. Unless used, there is no need 
for periodical recharging of this handy 
extinguisher. Refills are available. 


The place of zinc sulphate in the fruit 
business is covered in a booklet just re- 
leased by the Tennessee Corporation. It 
tells of ways by which zinc sulphate helps 
in the successful production of peaches, 
pecans, citrus fruits and tung products. 
An especially interesting part of the book- 
let explains control measures for pecan 
rosette. 


ALUMINUM CONVEYOR °* 


Because they save so much time and 
labor in fruit packing operations, con- 
veyors have become standard equipment 
in packing houses, large and small. Now 
there’s a new conveyor that saves time 
and labor in moving conveyors from 
place to place as needed. It’s made of 
aluminum and is just as strong, according 
to the Aluminum Ladder Co., who makes 
it, as the regular steel kinds. Each 10-foot 
length of this new conveyor weighs only 
45 pounds. Lengths are made with or 
without wheels. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Don’t put anti-freeze in a radiator that 
will clog up and overheat. Flush out rust, 
sediment, scale and sludge with 10c worth 
of Sani-Flush (25c for the largest trucks 
and tractors). ‘ 

It’s easy to do yourself. Just pour in 
Sani-Flush. Run the engine, drain, flush 
and refill (directions on the can). Or, 
if you prefer, ask your garage or service 
station to do the job for you with Sani- 
Flush. Sani-Flush cannot injure motor or 
fittings. It keeps radiators clean and cool. 
Saves power and fuel. You’ll find Sani- 
Flush in most bathrooms for cleaning 
toilets. Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c 
sizes. The Hygienic Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush@? 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 












Own a steady route; full or spare time. fe; 
Make money at once and all ear 
‘round with Soaps and many other 
daily home necessities—over 200 na- 
tionally known, guaranteed products. 
Complete Outfit, including large as- 

> to reliable persons. Old- v 
established company. Write quick 
for my Free Offer. E. J. itis, 
7989 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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COPPER FUNGICIDES 


for Fungus Control of 
Fruits and Vegetables 











Water Insoluble 


Tennessee Corporation's extensive re- 
search has developed an improved series 
of copper fungicides with these advan- 
tages: 

@ Varying strengths (26% to 53% cop- 
er) for spectfic treatment of various 
ungus diseases. 

@ Incorporation of new materials for 
greater safety and more effective 
control, 

@ Greater covering power and adher- 
ence, with lighter visible spray residue 
and less injury to plant. 

@ Carefully controlled toxicity and main- 
tenance of colloidal state of material. 

Consuit Bt spray material dealer 

or write direct to: 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Box 2205 Atlanta, Ga. 
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DEVISES MOVABLE 
FRUIT DISPLAY RACKS 


Rgoronters in western Michigan are 
attracted to the roadside market of 
the Edwin House orchard. Mr. House, 
well-known for his cherry cider and 
“Cherri-Mix,” has placed in charge of this 
market Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Van Leween 
who live right at the roadside salesroom 
during the marketing season. Mr. Van 
Leween has worked out something in the 
way of a display rack that should interest 
all growers having this type of market. 
He says: 

“One of the biggest jobs on the old 
stand we had was to move fruit into the 
back of the market for repacking and then 
carry it again to the front to be placed on 
the display racks. It occurred to me 
one day that we could just put casters 
on the display racks and move them in- 
stead of the individual fruit containers. 
So far, this plan has worked out fine. 
When the sun becomes hot enough to 
cause injury to the fruit in the afternoon 
we just roll the racks back until they are 
shaded. At-night, the racks are pushed 
into the market building and are ready for 
repacking the next morning. We try to 
check over all fruit on the racks every 
morning to remove culls from the previ- 
ous day’s unsold stock. Our customers 
depend on us to supply quality fruit.” 


PEAT MOSS USED FOR 
SETTING PEACH ORCHARD 


N/E tried something a little different 
this year,” reports Bernard Mumma, 
one of the operators of the Mumma Or- 
chards in south central Ohio. He goes on 
to say that “when we were working out 
plans for setting a large block of peach 
trees this spring, we decided to test the 
use of peat moss when the trees are 
planted. To carry out this plan we pur- 
chased more than 60 bales of the type of 
peat moss that is recommended for fruit 
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EACH FOR YOUR 
NEW IDEAS 


Here, each month, growers get 
together to discuss experiences 
and ideas. The beginner as well 
as the veteran discovers many 
practical suggestions for better 
and more profitable fruit grow- 
ing. You, too, have some experi- 
ences that will be helpful to fel- 
low growers. Send them—briefly 
written on a penny card is satis- 
factory—to "ROUND TABLE 
EDITOR,” AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published 
on this page. 
RSE NE 





tree planting. When the trees were set, 
we used peat moss for about every 10 
rows. We believe that by staggering the 
rows in this manner we will be able to 
have a real test on the results from using 
the peat for newly planted orchards. The 
peat was dampened and then mixed with 
the soil as the trees were planted.” 


MICHIGAN 
APPLES 
Theyre Best 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS — 


@ <A "ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER © 








BAGGED APPLES ATTRACT 
CONSUMERS AND RETAILERS 


From time to time we are glad to wel- 
come the ideas and experiences of fruit 
marketing men. Paul Lagomarcino, 
prominent wholesaler of Davenport, Iowa, 
writes: ; 
“We were quite successful last year ip 
handling Winesap apples in mesh bags, al- 
though we went into the deal with consig- 
erable fear because nothing like this had 
been attempted before in our section, 
“We ordered a car of the Winesaps in 
mesh bags for one of our branch houses 
as an experiment and to our surprise we 
found that the trade took them readily, 
Repeat orders followed. Cars were taken 
on by our other branches and we had the 
same experience so that by the time the 
deal was over we had handled a total of 
17 cars. The package seemed to attract 
the consumer and the retailer as well,” 


RECORD OF CUSTOMERS 
HELPS SELL FRUIT 


eg ntaerne new in the way of fruit 
farm retail selling is outlined by Wis- 
consin orchardist A. G. Hultquist. 

“When selling fruit we have found that 
it pays to keep a record of the name and 
address of every person we sell to during 
the season. 

“These names and addresses are written 
or typed on sheets of paper which are at- 
tached to the boxes or baskets of fruit that 
are prepared for sale. We’ve found that 
the names of previous customers stimu- 
lates the sale of more fruit.” 


Left—Edwin House (left) helps Mr. 
and Mrs. Clayton Van Leween arrange 
fruit on one of the movable display 
racks described by Mr. Van Leween on 
this page. Below is shown method of 
loading cars with bagged apples. Paul 
Lagomarcino tell? of his bagged apple 
marketing experience in above item. 
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BETTER ORCHARDS 
(Continued from page 11) 
fall and letting it lay open over winter 
is a practice that is being followed in 
some sections. 

Advocates of fall planting base their 

claims on the development of roots 
before extremely low temperatures oc- 
cur. Those who are in favor of spring 
setting say that fall planting may re- 
sult in winter injury, due to the me- 
chanical action of heaving or actual 
physical injury resulting from cold 
and the stunted development of roots 
in early spring because of excess soil 
moisture and a high water table. A 
note of warning is sounded by Dr. H. 
B. Tukey of the New York Experi- 
ment Station when he says that, “Too 
deep planting, and there is more than 
there should be, is dangerous, par- 
ticularly in a wet year. The practice, 
in sections where heavy soils and high 
water table prevail, of making a 
mound of soil on top of the ground 
and planting the tree in it is sugges- 
tive at least.”’ ; 

Balancing of the top with the roots 
is the main object of postplanting 
pruning of the tops of newly set trees. 
Roots are trimmed, sometimes severe- 
ly, in the transplanting operation and 
to obtain best growth the tops must 
be cut back in relation to the existing 
root system. Most specialists agree 
that there should be as little cutting 
as possible and still maintain the root- 
top balance. Select the — scaffold 
branches if the trees are heavily 
branched at time of planting and re- 
move broken or injured wood. Trim- 
ming before setting amounts to cut- 
ting out broken and long, straggly 
roots. 

New and replacement fruit planting 
amounts to thousands of trees and 
plants every year. How many of these 
thousands of plants have a full life 
expectancy depends, first of all, on 
the attention growers give to site se- 
lection, planting methods and after 
planting care. High fruit tree mor- 
tality, avoidable in nine cases out of 
10 if care is exerted, comes during the 
first few years of the planting. 





During the course of a year 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
receives hundreds of letters and in- 
quiries from subscribers. Some- 
times an important inquiry is un- 
signed or the writer has failed to 
give his location. The letter conse- 
quently goes unanswered. If by 
chance you have written us and 
your letter has not been acknowl- 
edged, please write us again, mak- 
ing sure that your letter contains 
both your signature and your full 
address. 


















“I plow 2 inches deeper... 
USE 31% LESS FUEL 


with high comp ression”’ 
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“We would never return to the old low compression type of 
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says M. L. Pace, of 
Owego, N. Y., who 
also filled 21 silos at 
a cash profit last year 
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.” says 


Mr. Pace, shown here with his new high compression Massey-Harris 101. 


MAGINE PLOWING eight inches 
deep and using less than a gallon 
and a half of fuel per acre .. . filling 
silos with corn and using 1.2 gallons 


of fuel per hour! 


_ That’s the kind of performance O. L. 
Pace and Son of Owego, N. Y., are get- 
ting from their new high compression 
Massey-Harris 101 tractor, mounted on 
rubber and burning regular-grade gas- 
oline. Compared with their former low 
compression tractor, designed to burn 
all fuels, this performance represents 
a 31% fuel saving in plowing, a 52% 
saving in silo filling. 


Here’s what M. L. Pace says: “To give 
an example of how the new tractor 
works, we plowed 1514 acres of loam 
ground about eight inches deep in 11 
hours on 22 gallons of regular-grade 
gasoline. The old low compression 
tractor used 32 gallons for the same 
job and we plowed only 6 inches deep. 


“Also, we do our own farming so 
much faster that we now have time to 
use our new tractor to bring in addi- 
tional revenue from outside work. Dur- 


ing silo filling.time last fall, we filled 
21 silos with corn. That cash income 
made the difference between profit and 
loss on our farm last year. In 145 hours 
of filling, besides many moves, the high 
compression tractor used 174 gallons 
of gasoline—about 1.2 gallons per hour. 
The old low compression tractor used 
21% gallons of fuel per hour for the 
same work.” 


You can do more work faster and save on 
fuel with a high compression tractor. Here's 
how most low compression tractors can 
be changed over to high compression: 
Install “altitude” pistons or a high com- 
pression cylinder head. Change the 
manifold setting or the manifold to the 
“cold” gasoline type and use “cold” 
type spark plugs. Use regular-grade gas- 
oline (containing tetraethyl lead). 

When you buy a new tractor, be sure 
the engine is of the high compression 
type designed to give you extra power 
and economy when using regular-grade 
gasoline. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler. Building, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used 
by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


THIS MONDAY NIGHT... Tune in “Tune-up Time,” featuring Andre Kostelanetz, Tony Martin, Kay Thomp- 
son. Columbia Broadcasting System, 8 P.M., E.S.T.; 7 P.M., C.S.T.—10 P.M., M.S.T.; 9 P.M., P.S.T. 




















































IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD GASOLINE 











FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Pick PROFITS from the Pages of 
Starks Wonderful BIG Frait Book-FRZZ/ 


There are PROFITS for You on every page of this Big FREE Stark Book—it is packed with valu 
able fruit-growing information and help—it tells the facts about men in all parts of 


the country who are making AMAZING Successes with Stark & Burbank New & 
U.S. Pat. Fruits. Join their ranks—you can do it, too; there is a shortage of millions 
of fruit trees—the market is begging for the Prize Fruits grown on STARK High- 
Quality Trees—and paying TOP PRICES for them. Don’t let YOUR Opportunity pass— 
ig FREE Stark Fruit Book. 


mail Coupon Now for this 
You don’t need a big tract of land to share in oe 
Great Profits—among the pages and pages of pened 
reports of Big Yearly ih Incomes are many from 
men with small plots of land: **$500.00 from one 
acre”’ t from 23 acre’’—even $200.00 
from a a town lot after the family had taken all the 
fruit they could use. Man :> little or no orchard 
experience until they got the Big FREE Stark Book 
——t arson their Success on S LARK tg Young- 
-Bearing Trees. spn the STARK Book— 
arail the ¢ upon TODAY 


See World’s Selina Display 


of Prize Fruits 

Such a magnificent collection of the World’s 
Prize Fruits has never before been gathered in the 

pages of one book. Each page over a foot long—filled 
with newest, Exclusive Stark & Burbank fruit 
creations—over 300 pictures in glowing actual 
colors (by color photo). You can grow them— You 
can have the Wealth they bring—You can make 
Big Cash Profits as thousands of others are doing. 
See STARKING, Improved Double-Red Delicious 
Mammoth Champion of All Red Apples, solid flash- 
ing red-all-over weeks ahead, the best seller at Top 
Prices in all markets—GOLDEN DELICIOUS, 
Queen of All Yellow Apples, youngest, heaviest 
bearer of all, bringing highest prices—HAL-BERTA 
GIANT, World’s First Patented Peach, enor- 
mous, delicious red and gld—ELEPHANT HEART 
Plum, Burbank’s giant red-fleshed freestone. The 
Big STARK Book also shows Burbank’s New JULY 


STARK BROS = 
8 Branch Nurseries, 
Coast to Coast 
Tey" Louisiana, MISSOURI 
4 oder, Si ie In1 Mo. SELLING a TREES 


Box B-19 


New! U. S. Pat. 
MONTEARLY 


Cherries 
Earliest of ALL 
Sour Cherries 


ELBERTA, sensational early high-quality red-cheeked 
yellow freestone that is revolutionizing peach — 
—Stark EARLY GIANT Grapes (New, U. S. Pat.)— 
and scores of other varieties — with astonishing rec- 
ords of early gto bumper crops and Highest Market 
Prices—Profit Producers that pile up CASH Income 
for you. Mail Coupon below for the Big STARK Book 
of Prize Fruits—Shrubs—Roses. It’s FREE! 


FREE—Sterk HOME ORCHARD 
GUIDE with PLANTING PLANS 


Don’t let lack of experience scare you—STARK will help 
~ u! Get our New FREE Home Orchard Guide with Planting 
lans—complete instructions, simple diagrams make it easy for 
anyone to grow Stark & Burbank Prize Fruits. Check Cou- 
pon to receive this FREE Home Orchard Guide—it gives the bene- 
fit of 124 years of experience to help you to Big Cash Profit Success! 


CHECK COUPON FOR STARK’S PRIZE GARDEN MANUAL— 
FREE The Big STARK Fruit Book has a large P= 


owen Se living colors the latest marvels in Stark 

Burbank Roses, Shrubs, and other ornamental oo 

the famous, fragrant COPPER CLIMBER, SNOWHITE, 

GOLDEN a gy Climbing Roses, Burbank’s Wonder 

a the double Rose-Flowering Peach (all U. S. Pat.) and 
—- 7 shown only in STARK’S Big Book. Be sure to 

Coupon also for STARK’S Prize Garden Manual—it’s 

FREE —every lover of beautiful home-grounds should have it— 

invaluable aid i in landscaping, arrangement, care of ornamentals. 

FREE TREES! Get STARK’S Big New Money- 

Saving Offer ! Our latest, most liberal offer of FREE 

Stark Trees is open to every Stark customer. 

Details come with the Big Stark Fruit 

Book. Increase your STARK planting 


without extra cost! Check Coupon. 
oat 
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New! Burbank’s 


STARK-BURBANK 
INSTITUTE OF 
HORTICULTURE 


is carrying forward 
the great scientific 
work of Luther Bur- 
bank. Stark Bro’s, 
successors to Luther Burbank, 
have exclusive Propagation, 
Control and Sale of Bur- 
bank's Creations. 
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or SELLING STARK PRIZE 
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